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Our Contributors 


Morris Krugman, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Guidance, New York City 
schools, has generously permitted our publication of his enlightening paper given at the Buffalo 
APGA Convention, April, 1954. It would be difficult indeed to find a more effective article 
for bringing us up-to-date regarding occupational information services. 


Jack R. Matlock, one of the school psychologists on Virginia Bailard’s Guidance and 
Psychological Service Staff of the Long Beach Unified School District, obtained a remarkable 
tape recording of high school pupils’ discussion of counselors and counseling they have known. 
It is the kind of insightful thinking we sometimes have in our groups, and afterward wish we 
could have captured. The verbatim account of parts of this discussion given here is valuable 
not only for the opportunity to see ourselves as students see us but also as a demonstration of 
experimentation with student-centered group discussion. 


Raymond Hummel, who is serving as Research Assistant on the 20-Year Middletown 
Career Pattern Study, a project directed by Donald E. Super, and is also at present Employ- 
ment Counselor of The 52 Association of New York, New York City, is in a particularly 
good position to describe the Vocational Development Theory and to suggest applications of 
it to vocational guidance today. 


Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Special Assistant for the Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, whose article on the vocational outlook for 
college students was published in the last issue of our JouRNAL, generously agreed to write a 
companion article on “The Outlook for High School Graduates.” 


Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assistant and Dean at George Washington High 
School, New York City, and so well known through her many services to NADW, has written 
a practical appraisal of the Career Conference, giving clearly and concisely its possible con- 
tribution to vocational guidance as well as just criticism and ways of extracting the maximum 
of value from the career conference experience. 


Kate H. Mueller, Professor of Education at Indiana University, omitted from the June 
issue her own excellent speech made at the April NADW conference in order to include 
more of the other speeches and reports in our limited Journat space. The short excerpt from 
her speech deals so closely with the theme of this issue that we are delighted to have it for 
publication. Her book, Educating Women for a Changing World, which gives a very com- 
prehensive treatment with which all deans should be acquainted, will be published by The 
University of Minnesota Press this October. 


Sydney V. Rowland, formerly Superintendent of Schools in Radnor Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now Associate Professor of Education at Temple University. At Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania in the spring of 1953 he presented a pioneer point 
of view regarding the reciprocal relationship between the counselor and the curriculum 
development program. This point of view is here published in the article “The Role of the 
Guidance Counselor in Curriculum Development.” 


Robert J. Darling, Supervisor of Guidance Services, Department of Public Instruction, 
Vocational Division, State of Delaware, is gradually developing throughout the state an exciting 
five-year program in which pupils, beginning in the eighth grade, are helped to develop 
understanding of guidance tools and to take increasing initiative and responsibility for their 
own guidance. His article describes the steps in thinking which have led to the present 
experimental stage of the program. 
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The Schools Report on Their 
Occupational Information Services 


MORRIS KRUGMAN 


Progress in a particular field is 
often difficult to measure if we rely 
upon day-to-day observations. To see 
what has happened, it is necessary to 
stand back some distance and gain per- 
spective. The field of occupational in- 
formation is no exception. In the early 
days of vocational guidance, the prob- 
lem of presenting occupational infor- 
mation was simple; one purchased oc- 
cupational texts in quantities to supply 
an entire class, and everything needed 
for intelligent occupational choice was 
in these texts. Chapters were arranged 
by census titles, and daily or weekly 
lessons were held on a given number 
of pages in the same way as history or 
mathematics was taught. Occupational 
texts were considered more or less 
permanent, so that the same texts were 
used from year to year without re- 
vision. What did it matter if the 
candy-maker was described as work- 
ing by hand and earning $12 for a 50- 
hour week, when, for the past ten 
years candymaking had _ generally 
been a machine operation and the pay 
averaged $40 for a 35-hour week? 
No one knew the difference, and be- 
sides, not one of the students was in- 
terested in candymaking, anyway. I 
am speaking now of our own city; 
this, of course, did not happen else- 
where. 

With the improvement in training 
of counselors came systematic research 
in occupational information, and the 


growth, first, of rather detailed occu- 
pational monographs, and later, loose- 
leaf and bulletin types of occupational 
descriptions, flexible and subject to 
frequent revision. A great variety of 
systems of condensed occupational in- 
formation was made available by 
many publishers. Occupational infor- 
mation was taken out of the regular 
lesson stage into the library and re- 
source stage, and was used on an indi- 
vidual basis, rather than en masse. I 
have taken this minute or two to de- 
scribe a development every reader 
must be aware of, but I believe it leads 
to a better understanding of where we 
are today. I have no doubt that twen- 
ty years hence, the approach we are 
proud of today will seem as quaint 
and out-of-date as the methods many 
of us used twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. 

In contrast to the approach of the 
past, which sought the permanent and 
the stable in occupational information, 
we are now on the lookout for the 
flexible and the changing. Dynamic is 
the word, I believe. This is healthy, 
and closer to reality, but sometimes 
disconcerting. It is almost impossible, 
for example, to find in recently pub- 
lished material an answer to the ques- 
tion sometimes raised by young peo- 
ple, about expected earnings in occu- 
pations under consideration. But this 
is apparently considered unimportant, 
so long as the information is up-to- 
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date. Anthropologists digging back to 
our current occupational information 
some eons hence will probably con- 
clude that our era was an idealistic 
one, since monetary considerations 
were not important. 

No attempt is made in this discus- 
sion to present the complete program 
for collecting and presenting occupa- 
tional information in our schools, but 
rather to outline some of the relative- 
ly recent developments. 


One of these is the realization that, 
just as guidance is a continuous proc- 
ess, so is the program of presenting 
occupational information. A conscious 
effort is made to have even the young- 
est child in the elementary school 
look at the world about him and ob- 
serve how people earn a living. The 
world of the very young child is his 
immediate neighborhood, and the 
world of the older adolescent is the 
complex society in which we live; in 
between is a continuum of varying 
complexity. Somewhere in the center 
of this continuum a point is reached 
where occupational information is not 
merely a matter of our interesting en- 
vironment, but a process of relating 
one’s self to the world of work—at 
first, as an exploratory process, and 
later as a basis for at least broad de- 
cision. Obviously, different types of 
occupational material need to be de- 
veloped for each phase of this twelve- 
year process. Our method of develop- 
ing this graded material is through a 
close working relationship with the 
curriculum builders in our schools. No 
course of study or curriculum is con- 
structed or modified without guidance 
representatives having an opportunity 
to inject appropriate guidance items. 
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This applies to the reading-readiness 
program in the first grade, the devel- 
opmental arithmetic program in the 
fourth grade, the social science cur- 
riculum in the sixth, the general sci- 
ence in the seventh, ‘the homemaking 
in the ninth, or the machine shop or 
chemistry course in the tenth, or to 
any other. Occupational information 
is injected in every phase of the cur- 
riculum, and at every level. This does 
not supplant the more direct approach 
to the presentation of occupational 
material in planned group guidance 
sessions, as in the three years of the 
junior high school, the home room 
(which, incidentally, is very unsatis- 
factory), the regular assemblies, the 
career conferences, the school publica- 
tions, and the many other accepted 
and widely used guidance approaches. 

In recent years, we have also tended 
to exploit the mass media for the pres- 
entation of occupational information. 
The radio has finally become a stand- 
ard tool in our schools, and we have 
our own broadcasting station which 
operates all day. The advantages are 
obvious. After one live presentation 
is made, recordings are scheduled 
daily for a week, sometimes several 
times a day. These programs are syn- 
chronized with class discussions. We 
go even further; we make tape re- 
cordings of these programs available 
to schools on loan. Tape recorders, 
radios, film projectors, and multiple- 
use projectors are now standard 
equipment in our schools. Films and 
film strips are also commonly used. 
We are now only beginning to experi- 
ment with television in education in 
general, and in occupational informa- 
tion in particular. We have a well- 
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developed TV Broadcasting program, 
but as yet, not more than 5% of our 
schools have receiving sets. Most of 
our TV programs are at present used 
by homebound children. 


In the lower grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, we have experimented 
with such approaches as role-playing 
and dramatic techniques for the pres- 
entation of occupational information, 
with some success. In the junior high 
school, this has been carried a step 
further by the use of films and tape 
recordings by students to record 
dramatized versions of projects pre- 
senting vocational material. In this 
connection, the city guidance depart- 
ment produced a film on choosing a 
high school, one of the major factors 
treated being basic information about 
occupations. Enough prints of this 
film are available to circulate it freely 
throughout the city. 

In our secondary schools, there is a 
growing tendency to organize curricu- 
la on a core basis. The students in 
these programs have the same teach- 
ers for several periods each day in an 
integrated subject organization, as 
well as in the home room period, and 
for group guidance. In the integra- 
tion of subject matter into a unified 
core, we are experimenting with the 
inclusion of occupational material 
wherever possible. This program ‘s 
now being evaluated by our research 
people, and the results are extremely 
encouraging. I mention it here only 
in passing. 

These are a few of the approaches 
used for presenting occupational in- 
formation in addition to the orthodox 
methods that have been employed for 
many years. Before information can 


be disseminated, however, it must be 
collected. Again omitting the gen- 
erally accepted procedures for this 
discussion, a few of the newer efforts 
in our school system will be men- 
tioned. We assume that every trained 
counselor or teacher-counselor will 
have at his disposal the basic materials 
in occupational information—the gov- 
ernment publications, the state and lo- 
cal handbooks, the occupational man- 
uals, the vocational leaflets from a 
myriad of sources that we encourage 
our guidance departments to have in 
the guidance offices and the school li- 
braries. We have manuals for the use 
of this material in individual and 
group guidance, and conduct numer- 
ous conferences and discussions aim- 
ing at improved use. Our problem is 
to keep guidance personnel and teach- 
er-counselors in 900 schools up-to- 
date on sources of occupational ma- 
terial, on content, and on methods of 
utilization. We found the conference 
and the memorandum useful, but in- 
adequate, and finally were compelled 
to engage in the regular publication 
of a newsletter, “Guidance News.” 
This is an eight page publication, is- 
sued five times during the school year, 
and consisting of guidance news items, 
editorials, technical treatments of 
guidance subjects, book and periodi- 
cal reviews, bibliographies, listing of 
new résource material, current labor 
market analysis, and a variety of other 
items. Three departments in this pub- 
lication are particularly directed to 
current occupational information. One 
of these consists of a distillation of 
new occupational material received or 
collected by many members of the 
guidance department. One staff per- 
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son is responsible for the critical re- 
view and annotation of the vast 
amount of material thus collected for 
each issue, and presenting it in useful 
form in two pages devoted to it in 
each number of “Guidance News.” 
This is one of the most popular fea- 
tures of the newsletter. 

Another very useful department is 
a regular column called “Current La- 
bor Market,” written for each issue 
by an expert in the New York State 
Employment Service who is on loan to 
us as liaison worker between that bu- 
reau and the school system. In this 
column, labor surveys are summar- 
ized, labor and industrial conditions 
described, and trends indicated. In 
the current issue just off the press, for 
example, the following are included: 
current business conditions in our city; 
effects of government spending; 
trends in shipyards; conditions in the 
printing industry, in the candy indus- 
try, in industrial research, in the 
clothing industry, and in television; 
the outlook for electronic engineers 
and the construction industry; and the 
future of social work as a profession. 
This column breathes life into dry-as- 
dust labor market statistics. 

A third regular column is made 
available to different occupations, in- 
dustries, or professions, for a more 
detailed treatment. This is usually 
written by a recognized representa- 
tive of the industry or profession. 
Columns of this kind included one 
each on nursing, accounting, physio- 
therapy, merchandising, engineering, 
teaching, etc., and one has just been 
arranged for the profession of social 
work. 


In the past four issues, lists of basic 


resource material in terms of types of 
sources have been presented. These 
include one list of commercial pub- 
lishers of occupational material; one 
of government agencies supplying this 
material; and, in the current issue just 
mentioned, a list of professional asso- 
ciations publishing free pamphlets 
about their professions. 

A growing trend is the growth of 
public relations departments in large 
industries and in the professions. 
These are extremely anxious to be 
helpful to schools in supplying occu- 
pational information—often embar- 
rassingly so. Given the slightest en- 
couragement, they will arrange an 
elaborate luncheon for a thousand 
teacher-counselors, or even for stu- 
dents, at the most expensive hotel in 
the city, put on an elaborate show 
about their industry, supply each per- 
son with expensive packets of material 
and souvenirs, just so long as these 
people will listen to their story. Some- 
times it is cocktail parties, or visits to 
the plants, or teas. We are compelled 
to limit these functions to a few each 
year, rotating them among the indus- 
tries and professions, so that some 
work may be done in the schools. We 
are more generous, however, in ar- 
ranging for representatives to visit our 
schools and speak to the students, in 
accordance with controlled schedules. 


One other source of occupational 
information in our city must be men- 
tioned—that is the Advisory Board on 
Vocational Education, which is or- 
ganized by State Law. This consists 
of an overall Board, representing la- 
bor, industry, and the public, but also, 
perhaps fifty commissions, each in one 
industry or field. These commissions 
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are composed of outstanding experts 
in these fields, and many of them are 
very active in providing the school 
system with authentic occupational in- 
formation. These commissions are 
extremely helpful. 

I have been extremely sketchy in 
this presentation, attempting to indi- 
cate only a few directions in which we 
have been traveling in our efforts to 
obtain authentic and current occupa- 
tional information, to convey this in- 
formation to our counselors and teach- 
er-counselors, and to help them to get 


it across to the consumers—the stu- 
dent and his family. We have had 
varying success with various ap- 
proaches, and have discarded many 
along the way. We still have a long 
way to go before we can feel satisfied 
that we are achieving our goals. We 
do feel encouraged, however, that in 
recent years, we have seen mounting 
evidence for the belief that our guid- 
ance personnel and our students have 
been broadening their horizons and 
their outlooks in thinking about oc- 
cupational opportunities. 





Counseling as Students View It 


JACK R. MATLOCK 


During a meeting with a group of 
high school students the subject of 
counseling came up. Realizing that 
others might be interested in knowing 
how students whom we serve as coun- 
selors see us, we made a tape record- 
ing to capture their exact expressions. 
The following report is verbatim ex- 
cept where minor editing was done to 
preserve anonymity and to clarify a 
few poorly recorded statements. Lis- 
ten, Counselors, students speak! 


Mr. M: It was thought by the group 
that we might discuss the kinds of 
things that effective counselors do. We 
have been talking in the group just 
now about some of the kinds of things 
that counselors might do that would 
make their job effective for the stu- 
dent. Duane, you said something a 
minute ago. Can you repeat that? 


Duane: Well, a lot of counselors don’t 
take a very active interest in their sub- 
jects. You tell them what you are in- 
terested in and if the class you want 
to take is full, they don’t make very 
many suggestions. They just seem to 
want you to make up your mind and 
hurry up so they can get on to the next 
person. 

Mr. M: Have the rest of you found 
that to be true, too? Is that the kind 
of thing that most of you find? 
Frieda? 

Frieda:, Last year I had a counselor 
who had looked up my previous rec- 
ord and he knew what my abilities 
were and what I could do best in and 
then he called me into his office and he 
pointed out the things that I would 
do the best in—that were more suited 
for me—and that way I had a better 
idea of what I could do. 

Mr. M: Did you find that to be a 
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helpful kind of thing, Frieda? 
Frieda: Yes, very helpful. 

Mr. M: What about the experiences 
the rest of you people have had in 
dealing with counselors? Sandra? 
Sandra: It was last semester. I was 
called into the counselor’s office and 
she changed my whole program 
around. I didn’t know any of the 
teachers. I had just gotten acquainted 
with my first semester teachers and 
knew about what they expected and 
then she threw me in all new classes. 
I’m having a much harder time. She 
wouldn’t even tell me why she did it. 


Mr. M: What was your feeling about 
it? 

Sandra: 1 didn’t know my counselor 
very well, and I just thought she had 
some classes left over and she wanted 
to put somebody in. 

Mr. M: Are you saying, Sandra, that 
you didn’t feel she was taking a per- 
sonal enough interest in you as an in- 
dividual? That she just filled out 
your program without taking into con- 
sideration your feelings, and things 
like that? Is that how it seemed to 
you? 

Sandra: That is the way it seemed to 
me. 

Mr. M: Who else has had some ex- 
periences in dealing with counselors? 
Lee? 

Lee: 1 happened to have been very 
lucky, I guess. I got a very nice wom- 
an for a counselor and last year she 
helped me greatly in arranging my 
classes, and when I wanted to change 
into a special course she helped me 
with that. She tried very hard and 
helped me very much. 

Mr. M: You said that she was a nice 
counselor. Did it go beyond just her 


willingness to help you with your pro- 
gram? Were there other kinds. of 
things that made her seem to you to 
be that kind of person? 

Lee: Well, yes. She took it upon her- 
self to learn my name, and it always 
makes a person feel good to have a 
person greet them by saying their 
name and knowing you. Often when 
I see her in the hall, she says “Hello” 
to me and calls me by my name. 

Mr. M: Mona? 

Mona: Well, Mr. Matlock, I know 
there’s a lot of times you go into a 
counselor’s office the first of the year 
and the last of the year too, to work 
out your problems and your schedule 
for the next year, and they will pull 
out your school record, and they’II sit 
there and hem and haw and groan 
about everything that’s on your rec- 
ord. They won’t let you know what 
is on your record. They'll say, 
“Mmmm—Well, you did—hmmm, 
oh, my—hmmm” but they won’t tell 
you what you did. Maybe they aren’t 
supposed to but I’ve had a counselor 
that has said that I did fairly well on 
such and such a test and that would 
make me a good average for one or 
the other class. I think that would 
help a lot because we would like to 
know what we do on the tests, espe- 
cially those standardized tests. 


Mr. M: Yes. What might be a way 
in working with the students on the 
results of these tests? Alicia, did you 
have something to say? 

Alicia: Well, 1 think that since we 
took the tests we certainly ought to 


know how they came out. Of course, — 


sometimes a student takes an IQ test, 
and gets a very high grade on it. If 
the counselors tell him, he goes 
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around all puffed out and says, “Gee, 
how good I am! I don’t have to 
work.” And if he gets a real low 
grade it will make him say, “Well, 
what’s the use. I’m too dumb.” I 
think that most people are well ad- 
justed enough that by the time they 
get into high school they should be 
able to see their past records and then 
they can tell better what kinds of 
courses they should choose. 


Mr. M: In other words this testing 
program, you feel, should really be 
something for the benefit of you and 
the teachers and counselors. Lee? 
Lee: Well, speaking of not only 
standardized tests, I took one of those 
personality tests a few months ago, 
and I’m certainly curious to find out 
what I can do to improve myself. I 
think they should give you some re- 
sults on those tests, especially where 
you might improve yourself by learn- 
ing the results. 

Mr. M: Testing and programming 
are big things that counselors do in 
working with students, aren’t they? 
Are there any other kinds of things 
that you have had experience with 
that might indicate to you that they 
have other jobs to do too? Yes, Anita. 
Anita: Well, I come to my counselor 
whenever I have any personal prob- 
lems whatsoever. Like this morning. 
I went to see her and I talked to her 
about getting a job and about prob- 
lems with teachers, and with my folks 
at home, and just all kinds of personal 
problems, and I believe that’s what a 
counselor should be because they want 
to help the students with their life in 
school and outside. 

Mr. M: Yes. I think that sometimes 
counselors fee] that that is a part of 
their role too. Have any of the rest 


of you had experiences with counselors 
in areas like that? Frieda? 

Frieda: One time my counselor called 
me down and we discussed my future 
plans for college, and he talked to me 
about what I wanted to do in college, 
and he gave me the impression that 
later on if I wanted to I could get in 
touch with him, and he would talk 
over with me what I was suited for in 
college and the requirements I would 
need, and that. I don’t know. It just 
made me feel like he was there when- 
ever I needed him. 

Mr. M: And it gave you a good feel- 
ing, is that it, to know that somebody 
was there in case you needed more 
help than you were able to get through 
your regular teachers or others? 
Allen: Well, I took some tests to find 
out what I was best suited for. Miss 
L. gave me those tests and she told 
me how I came out in them. I thought 
that helped a lot. 

Mr. M: Did you say tests, Allen? 
Allen: Yeah, like if I’m going to be a 
ditch digger, or lawyer, or an under- 
taker, or something like that. 

Mr. M: Do you remember how she 
went over these tests with you ? What 
did she do when she went over them? 
Allen: Well, she told me all the 
scores that I got. Like that 96 in, I 
think it was law or something like 
that. That’s pretty high, and I got 
80 in art judgment. She explained 
what each one of them were for. 

Mr. M: She explained the scores to 
you so you could understand how you 
stood. 

Allen: Yes, and she said that most of 
them were pretty high. 

Mr. M: Yes, Alicia? 

Alicia: Well, most counselors, if you 
have personal problems and you go 
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to the counselor and you ask them 
what to do, will tell you. But there is 
one counselor at this school and if you 
tell her something she will just tell 
it right back to you. It makes you feel 
kinda funny. You say something to 
her and then she says it back, but it 
really does help. 

Mr. M: Can you tell us a little more 
about this, Alicia? I don’t think that 
we have all had a counseling experi- 
ence like the one you are describing. 
Alicia: Well, suppose you said some- 
thing. Suppose you said, “Gee, my 
daddy came home last night and he 
beat me up.” Then she would say, 
“You feel that because your father 
struck you he was angry at you?” She 
just turns it around, but she says the 
same thing right back. 

Mr. M: And did you feel that it was 
a helpful way of handling a counsel- 
ing situation, Alicia? 

Alicia: Yes, 1 did. Of course that 
never happened. I was just giving an 
example. I think it is quite helpful, 
but it takes a long time to do it and 
at first it is rather annoying. 

Mr. M: Sometimes, as you know, 
when you go to somebody with a prob- 
lem and you ask him what you should 
do, he will be very willing to tell 
you. Haven’t you had experiences 
like that? And then, this other thing 
that Alicia has pointed out is some- 
thing quite a little different, isn’t it? 
What does that tend to do? What do 
you have to do? She isn’t giving an- 
swers then, is she? How do you ever 
arrive at a solution to your problem? 
Frieda: She’s helping you to think 
out your problems for yourself and 
help you to really know what you’re 
talking about. 

Mr. M: And does it really work? 


Alicia: Well, as I’ve said before, it 
takes a terribly long time. I’ve been 
going in there to Miss L. ever since 
the beginning of school. I’m begin- 
ning to notice a little bit, but it takes 
about a whole school year to really 
use that kind of counseling success- 


fully. 


Mr. M: Duane, you look as if you 
have something to say. 


Duane: Well, I think that a counselor 
has to be able to gain the confidence of 
a student who comes to him before 
he can help him very much. 


Mr. M: Have you been in situations 
like that, Duane, where you have been 
able to feel confident in another per- 
son? What do they do? What do they 
say? How do they act in order to 
give you that feeling of confidence? 
Duane: Well, lots of times it is just 
the way they greet you. If you go in 
to talk with the counselor and they 
smile and greet you by name and sit 
down with you and just talk along as 
if they were your friend, you will feel 
like real close buddies. 


Mona: { think that is a very important 
idea because if you go into a coun- 
selor’s office with the idea that they 
are just a teacher and that they are 
supposed to just stick you into a class 
—well, you aren’t going to get very 
much good out of it. But if you meet 
a counselor who is friendly and takes 
an interest in you personally—even if 
they don’t, but just put on a good 
act—it makes you feel better. I think 
that counselors should learn the trick 
of greeting a person and bringing 
them into their office. And another 
thing about their office—I know they 
have a lot of matter hanging around 
from all those colleges and all the 
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programs and everything. They have 
to, but they could keep it a little bit 
neat so they don’t run up against 
everybody’s program but yours. 

Mr. M: Bill, what’s on your mind? 
Bill: 1 think another thing is impor- 
tant. When you go in there—I might 
go in just once a semester or once a 
quarter maybe—but when you go in, 
even if it is only for five minutes, it 
should be just for you. I had a coun- 
selor once and when you went in and 
we were talking, the telephone would 
ring or someone would come to the 
door and knock. You never thought 
he was interested in you. There was 
always someone else interrupting. I 
know with the counselor I have now, 
when I go in her office, she doesn’t let 
anything interrupt us. Maybe they 
don’t let telephone calls go through 
or something. It makes me feel that 
she is really interested in me and that 
the time I’m in there is all mine. 


Lee: Maybe I’ve got a different coun- 
selor or something from everybody 
else but she seems to give me all the 
time I need for my problems. She is 
very understanding, and we talk 
things over and we will go over and 
over a problem until we figure out 
what exactly should be done. She’ll 
always do something. With some 
people when you bring a problem to 
them they’ll end up without doing a 
thing. They just leave you practical- 
ly as mixed up as you were when you 
first came in. Today I had a little 
mix-up in attendance and she helped 
me work it out. 

Mr. M: In other words, you feel that 
one of the things that should be done 
is that some plan should be worked 
out where you feel that you are taking 


some action and that the counselor is 
taking some steps too toward a solu- 
tion. Is that the way it seems to you? 
Melvin? 

Melvin: Well, I think that the coun- 
selor ought to be very understanding 
of all circumstances pertaining to the 
people who get in trouble—like smok- 
ing on the campus, disobeying rules, 
and things. When someone comes in 
with a problem maybe it’s scholastic 
or maybe it’s mental or not getting 
along well with your teachers. They 
should be very understanding in all 
cases. 


Mr. M: Let’s suppose that a person 
was sent to a counselor by, we’ll say, 
a teacher because the teacher found 
that this person was smoking on 
grounds. Now, what would be, do you 
think, the best way for the counselor 
to handle a situation like that? What 
can she say and what can she do that 
would be the most help to the person 
involved? 


Alicia: Well, I think that the coun- 
selor should be quite friendly to the 
person. Almost everyone, when they 
speak to that person, look down at 
him as if he were practically dirt under 
their feet and they don’t treat him like 
a human being. That gives him an 
attitude of, “Well, whatever they tell 
me, I’m just not going to pay any at- 
tention to it anyway.” I’ve seen it 
happen. If the counselor would be 
very friendly and treat them on an 
equal basis as anyone else and just 
talk to them it would do a lot of good. 
Some people just drag a person to the 
office and tell them they misbehaved 
and they should get a detention or this 
or that—just a long line of punish- 
ment before even talking it over. 
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Bill: 1 don’t think a counselor should 
be called on to give punishment for 
something bad which the student does. 
I think that a counselor should be 
there to help him work it out, why he 
made this mistake, and help him to 
find out why he did it himself. If 
there is any punishment, he should 
refer him to a person who usually 
handles that. 

Mr. M: Frieda? 

Frieda: Well, maybe when a student 
does something that he shouldn’t and 
he is found doing it, he should go to 
his counselor first and talk the prob- 
lem over with his counselor. Then the 
counselor could talk it over with who- 
ever gives out punishment so that, 
well, like the vice principal, he would 
know a little bit more about the situa- 
tion and more about the student be- 
fore he gave out punishment. 

Mr. M: In other words you are saying 
that maybe if all the people involved 
—the counselors, the vice principals, 
and maybe even the teachers—work 
more closely together, this might have 
more meaning for the individual. 
Well, I see our tape has just about 
run out. This has been a most interest- 
ing session today for me. If the oppor- 
tunity presents itself would it be all 
right for me to share your thoughts 
and ideas with other counselors? 


SUMMARY 


The students’? ideas about what 
makes effective counseling and effec- 
tive counselors seemed to jibe pretty 
closely with what we read in text- 
books. The following factors were 
seen by high school students as being 
important for the role of an adequate 
counselor: 


1. Be friendly toward us. We like 
a good listener. Don’t be too 
critical of us, regardless of the 
situation. 

2. Talk with us about our records 
and test results. It will help us 
understand ourselves _ better. 
Don’t make test results seem 
like such a mystery; use them 
for the good of the student. 

3. Be sensitive to our feelings and 
don’t react to us as if we were 
just another number in the file. 

4. Show sincere interest in us by 
making our conference seem 
important and don’t let such 
things as telephone, knocks on 
the door, etc., interrupt and 
spoil the contact. 

5. Give us the feeling that you are 
available and approachable for 
future needs. 

6. Help us feel comfortable with 
you. We don’t always know 
what kind of person you are. 
Make it easy for us to see you 
as someone who is there to help. 

7. Have the conference lead to 
some kind of action or solution 
so that we feel our time was not 
wasted. Help us to make plans. 

8. Leave punishment out of the 
counseling situation. If it must 
be used, let someone else do it. 

Any summary we might make 

seems colorless in comparison with the 
students’ own vivid way of expressing 
their insights. This is understandable, 
for they speak from first-hand experi- 
ence—from counseling experiences 
that are important to their best devel- 
opment. Counselors may learn much 
about their work from these frank, 
sincere, fairminded appraisals. 
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Vocational Development Theory 
and Guidance Practice 


RAYMOND HUMMEL 


The increased emphasis on the con- 
struction of a theory for vocational 
guidance is not merely a parallel of 
broader trends in educational research. 
It reflects a more immediate concern 
about the improvement of the meth- 
ods of vocational counseling. Multi- 
plication of techniques alone, without 
a closer examination of underlying 
dynamics, will not satisfy this concern. 

What now seems paramount is an 
extensive revision and systematization 
of underlying assumptions about the 
nature of the process by which voca- 
tional choices are made and imple- 
mented. This view has been brought 
into sharp focus as a result of Ginz- 
berg’s (6) startling conclusion that 
vocational counselors have been oper- 
ating without any theory. Super’s 
(10) theory of vocational develop- 
ment was first proposed in response 
to Ginzberg’s accusation. Super agrees 
with Ginzberg that relatively little 
formal theory has been constructed by 
vocational counselors; he demon- 
strates, however, that agreement on 
many of the elements needed for a 
sound theory of occupational choice is 
implicit in the research and philoso- 
phy of counselors over the past few 
decades. By articulating these ele- 
ments in a theory of vocational devel- 
opment, Super has set the stage for a 
revision and expansion of the concept- 


ual framework within which voca- 
tional guidance is practiced. 


VocaATIONAL DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


It would not be economical here to 
attempt a full exposition of the ele- 
ments of vocational development and 
career pattern theory. Their historical 
origins and present status are described 
by Super (10, 11) in two tightly writ- 
ten articles, both of which, along with 
Berg’s (2) provocative comments 
about the career pattern approach, 
make especially rewarding reading. 
The task of this paper is to underscore 
the importance of integrating theo- 
retical formulations such as_ these 
within the working philosophies of 
teachers and counselors. A brief out- 
line of the concepts should provide a 
sensible perspective from which. to 
gauge their relevance to the guidance 
program and to the work of the coun- 
selor. 

The traditional emphasis in voca- 
tional counseling has centered on the 
matching of ability and trait measure- 
ments with occupational requirements. 
Super (11) has conveniently labeled 
this approach the “actuarial method,” 
and its rationale as “trait theory”. He 
emphasizes the continuing significance 
of the actuarial method and the pos- 
sible injustice in .oversimplifying its 
description with a label. It is not the 
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mechanical procedure that is often im- 
plied by glib references to round and 
square pegs and holes. Within its pur- 
view, the counselor-client relationship 
has been studied and the value of non- 
test case study data has been empha- 
sized (5). It has given impetus to the 
highly successful program, carried out 
during the past two decades, aimed at 
analyzing and cataloguing occupa- 
tional information on a national scale. 
Its research emphasis on “objective” 
measurement has led to a profuse ac- 
cumulation of diagnostic tests. But the 
concept of the nature of the “choice- 
making” and “adjusting” individual 
has remained relatively limited. Until 
this concept will have been expanded, 
the validation of techniques and the 
refinement of norms promise to con- 
tribute little more to the improvement 
of vocational guidance practice. 


In the formulation of vocational 
development theory, an attempt has 
been made to comprehend the pro- 
cesses of choosing and adjusting to an 
occupation in terms of the total life 
history of the individual. Ginzberg 
(6) hypothesized that a meaningful 
approach to the problem of occupa- 
tional choice would concentrate on the 
decisions made by an individual with 
respect to his ultimate work during 
successive periods of his maturation. 
On the basis of case study data from 
subjects at age levels from eleven to 
twenty-four, Ginzberg proposed a 
theory of occupational choice with 
three basic elements: “it is a process; 
the process is largely irreversible; 
compromise is an essential aspect of 
every choice.” Ginzberg also attempt- 
ed to divide the decision-making pro- 
cess into three rough age periods: 





fantasy (before age 11), tentative de- 
cisions (ages 11-17), and realistic 
choices (after age 17). He further 
concluded that the individual can be 
expected to shift his basis for choice 
from interests, to capacities, to values, 
during the “tentative” period, and 
narrow his approach from exploration, 
to crystallization, to specification, dur- 
ing the “realistic” period. 

Although Super (10) and Berg (3) 
have criticized Ginzberg’s research 
methodology and have disputed such 
conclusions as the “irreversibility” of 
the choice process, he must be credited 
with initiating the attempt to invest 
occupational choice within an eclectic 
framework of developmental and dy- 
namic psychology. It seems pertinent 
to note that Ginzberg is an economist, 
and that his investigation was a team 
effort among psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and a psychiatrist. 

In setting forth a theory of voca- 
tional development, Super (10) took 
the occasion to analyze and reformu- 
late some of Ginzberg’s concepts in 
the light of vocational guidance ex- 
perience. The term “vocational devel- 
opment” was suggested because it per- 
mits a more meaningful description of 
the cycle of events involving occupa- 
tional preference, choice, entry and 
adjustment. Some of the other propo- 
sitions in the theory of vocational de- 
velopment (1) reaffirm the signifi- 
cance of trait measurements based on 
the psychology of individual differ- 
ences; (2) restate Ginzberg’s matura- 
tion concepts in a career pattern frame- 


work; and (3) reintroduce the hypo-' 


thesis that work satisfaction and vo- 
cational adjustment can best be under- 
stood by perceiving the individual in 
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the process of implementing a self- 
concept. According to the last proposi- 
tion, the individual will be satisfied 
with his work to the degree that it per- 
mits him to play roles congenial with 
his self-concept. 


CAREER PATTERN THEORY 


Career pattern theory is an extend- 
ed formulation of a key element in 
the vocational development frame- 
work. It represents a cross-discipline 
effort to integrate the findings of psy- 
chology and sociology within voca- 
tional guidance theory. 

The proposed method of the career 
pattern approach is to analyze the se- 
quence of events and the emerging 
pattern of characteristics in the life 
history of an individual, in order to 
identify recurring themes which might 
bear on his choice of work and imple- 
mentation of that choice. The ration- 
ale for this “thematic-extrapolative” 
method lies in the common assumption 
that an individual’s past behavior is 
the best guide to his future develop- 
ment. Placement workers employ this 
method pragmatically when they 
evaluate the job histories of applicants 
in terms of such criteria as frequency 
of job changes and sequence of occu- 
pational levels. 

The theory of career patterns re- 
mains untested, even though it rests 
on persuasive research findings in psy- 
chology and sociology, and is eminent- 
ly congenial with current theories of 
personality and human development. 
There is a need for studies which will 
document career patterns and help to 
build norms against which to evaluate 
the level of vocational development 
achieved by an individual. Studies of 


this type may further efforts to sys- 
tematize the analysis of case history 
data, an approach which personality 
theorists like Allport (1) insist will 
provide the only really valid context 
in which to understand the “person”. 
It is hoped that a body of case analysis 
techniques will be built up, to be used 
by guidance practitioners in conjunc- 
tion with the diagnostic tests and 
other methods currently in use. 


ILLUSTRATION OF VOCATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT THEORY 


The case of Robert Adler may illus- 
trate the beginnings of the method. 
Through the placement service Rob- 
ert obtained a clerical job with a large 
industrial firm three years ago. Salary 
and security are above expectation for 
equivalent jobs with other firms. Pre- 
placement vocational testing had indi- 
cated that clerical work at this level 
would be most suitable for Robert. 
He is now keenly dissatisfied with the 
job, however, and has resumed efforts 
to find work in the advertising field. 
Stage 1: Robert completed three years 
of vocational high school and worked 
as a lamp mounter for one year before 
entering the Service. He describes this 
period of his working life in terms of 
receiving no encouragement at home, 
no appreciation for his efforts in 
school, and having no one to help him 
locate a suitable job. 

Stage 2: During a long convalescence 
following combat injuries, Robert be- 
came associated with the hospital 
newspaper and developed an interest 
in an advertising career. Although his 
writing efforts were patently medi- 
ocre, he seems to have experienced a 
considerable rise in status as a result of 
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these activities. He also derived pres- 
tige in conversing with patients and 
hospital authorities about his plans for 
a post-discharge career in advertising. 
Stage 3: For two years following his 
discharge from the hospital, Robert 
attempted unsuccessfully to enter the 
field of advertising. He refused all 
employment which did not lead in this 
direction. Clinical evaluation de- 
scribed him as an immature person, 
but identified no pathology. He final- 
ly accepted referral to his present po- 
sition because it held the possibility 
of promotion to the advertising de- 
partment of the firm. Lacking the re- 
sources of time and ability to obtain a 
college degree, Robert has been un- 
able to realize this possibility. He 
again feels that his potentialities are 
not being recognized. 

Although Robert’s problems can be 
considered from several theoretical 
viewpoints, a career pattern analysis 
might disclose how the theme of 
“Recognition” dominates his other 
motives. Only in Stage 2 is this mo- 
tive satisfied. Unfortunately, it led to 
a focus on unrealizable work roles as 
the perceived means of satisfying the 
motive in the future. Until Robert 
will be enabled to perceive other out- 
lets than prestige-laden work roles 
for his intense status and recognition 
needs, the prognosis for his vocational 
adjustment will remain uncertain. 


CAREER PATTERN STUDY 


One of the objectives of the Career 
Pattern Study now being conducted is 
to document the development of a 
group of 8th and 9th grade boys over 
a period of twenty years. All possible 
relevant life history and test data are 


being studied to derive an understand- 
ing of the dynamics involved in 
progress toward vocational choice and 
adjustment or failure to progress. A 
new concept, under the label of vo- 
cational maturity, is being formulated 
to provide for the systematic assess- 
ment, at various age-grade levels, of 
those experiences and attitudes which 
seem to have pre-vocational signifi- 
cance. The concept of vocational ma- 
turity should be of interest to those 
educators who are wrestling with the 
problem of “readiness”. Although in- 
complete, the data already tend to 
support the argument that it is un- 
realistic to expect meaningful “pre- 
occupational” choices of curriculum 
from 9th grade boys. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


In a sense, and this is probably true 
for any theoretical formulation, vo- 
cational development is not a new 
thought. Vocational counselors have 
been aware that many quite dissimilar 
factors are involved in the vocational 
choices of 16 year-olds and in those of 
24 year-old clients. Nor have they 
failed to make inferences from trends 
in their clients’ histories. But by 
charting a way to relate systematically 
an individual’s vocational problems to 
his total life pattern, vocational devel- 
opment theory should considerably 
strengthen the rationale for guidance 
practice. 

The worth and the limitations of a 
theory are convincingly demonstrated 
by the way it stimulates experiment- 
ally testable hypotheses. Vocational 
development theory is still only a ten- 
tative formulation. For the present, its 
merits can be considered only by im- 
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plication. They suggest themselves 
under the following headings: 

1. Education. In stressing that voca- 
tional adjustment must be understood 
in terms of the idiosyncratic purposes 
and needs of the “whole person,” vo- 
cational development theory should 
be congenial with those concepts sub- 
sumed under such terms as “life ad- 
justment education” and “education 
for personal development.” It sup- 
ports the view that guidance services 
should be of an “individualized, ad- 
justive and developmental character” 
and that the most appropriate locus of 
the guidance program is in the educa- 
tional system (7). 

2. Personality Theory. The voca- 
tional development concept is consist- 
ent with the newer biosocial emphasis 
in this area. Vocational development 
can be conceived as an ongoing part- 
process in a fluid, evolving, holistically 
organized system of forces in a behav- 
ioral field. The theory should please 
such investigators as White (12) who 
stresses the need to study the “process 
of natural growth”, the way in which 
ordinary people achieve increasing 
mastery over the ordinary problems of 
life. Vocational development theory 
lends itself to hypotheses stated in 
terms of ego psychology, role-status 
concepts, perceptual field theory and 
learning theory. 

3. Vocational Diagnosis. The career 
pattern approach holds forth promise 
of new techniques, such as those of 
the “extrapolative-thematic” method. 
These might improve our compre- 
hension of vocationally significant 
values and motive systems heretofore 
slighted. Improved diagnosis should 
improve the prediction of vocational 


adjustment, a scientific goal which, 
judging by reports at the 1954 Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion Convention, is a great and gloomy 
distance away. 

4. Occupational Information. Voca- 
tional development encompasses the 
concept of “selective perception” (9). 
Occupational information will have 
meaning only in the sense that the 
individual perceives its relation to his 
emerging goals and value systems. 
Brayfield (4) is in apparent agree- 
ment with this view when he attacks 
the “dissemination” concept and in- 
sists on the integration of occupational 
information within a. counseling 
framework, in which its presentation 
is geared to the individualized needs 
of the student. 


5. Role of the Counselor. The 
thoughtful counselor, confounded by 
the multiplicity of influences in the 
life of the client, must often’ ask 
whether he is really responding to a 
need. Pierson (8) dealt with this ques- 
tion by means of a delightful adapta- 
tion of an Aesop fable. He empha- 
sized that the counselor is confused 
because he works in an educational set- 
ting wearing the garments of another 
discipline. He advised the counselor 
to broaden his concept of service and 
play his natural role as an educator. 
This will be accomplished with great 
difficulty, however, as long as the ra- 
tionale behind the counselor’s method 
remains vague. Theoretical constructs, 
such as those of vocational develop- 
ment point up the complexity of the 
problem-situations with which the 
counselor is attempting to deal. By 
doing so, they help to clarify the re- 
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sponsibilities and limitations of the 
counselor’s services. 
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The Outlook for High School 
Graduates 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 


In the coming year, about 739,000 
young women will be graduated by 
our high schools, according to esti- 
mates of the U.S. Office of Education. 
To what will they turn next? For most 
of them, this transition will be one 
of the most difficult as well as one 
of the most critical in their lives. Yet 
their experience and knowledge is too 
limited to make wise decisions un- 
aided. How can we help them so that 
each “may make the best of what na- 
ture has given,” as John Locke said 
long ago? 


SELEcTING A SCHOOL 


About one-fourth of the group will 
continue their education in college, 


if the proportion reported for the 
class of 1951-52 holds true this year.’ 
For this group, and for the additional 
smaller number who will become full- 
time students in business and other 
schools offering specialized training, 
the shift from one school to another 
is relatively easy. The immediate 
problem is one of selecting an appro- 
priate school or college. This decision, 
however, is not a simple one for the 
individual, to be determined by her 
mother’s choice a generation ago or 


by her friends’ choices now. Here, | 


the dean or counselor may assist in 
weighing the many factors to be con- 


*The outlook for college graduates was discussed in 
the June issue of the Journal. 
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sidered including not only the curricu- 
lar and ‘environmental offerings of 
available schools and costs and schol- 
arship aid where needed, but also the 
student’s vocational interests and her 
plans for marriage, whether definite 
or remote. 


Makinc a HoME 


Perhaps the most difficult group 
to help are the girls who will marry 
at graduation or shortly thereafter, 
who are too engrossed with wedding 
plans to look beyond them. The rela- 
tive size of this group has been grow- 
ing in recent years, as the marriage 
rate has increased and the average 
(median) age of women at first mar- 
riage has gone down to 20. Conserva- 
tively, we may estimate that at least 
one-tenth of the high school girls 
graduated this year will marry short- 
ly afterward, and that, within a year 
or two, another one-tenth will join 
their ranks. Some of these young 
wives will become full-time home- 
makers, but from one-fourth to one- 
third of them will also be in the labor 
market, if the proportions of working 
wives among the corresponding groups 
in 1950 remain typical. Helping these 
young women with plans to improve 
their capacities as homemakers after 
marriage as well as before is certainly 
as important as counseling future em- 
ployees in industry to develop and 
improve their skills and knowledge 
after they are on the job. Insuring the 
future of their homes by maintaining 
their readiness to work outside, if 
necessary, is another aspect of plan- 
ning with which this group may need 
assistance. 


FINDING SUITABLE WorkK 


The immediate problem for the 
majority, probably 50 to 60 percent, 
of our young women high school 
graduates is that of finding suitable 
work. To be realistic in helping them 
with their job problems is to remem- 
ber that, while the variety of jobs 
available is constantly increasing, most 
of these young high school graduates 
will find employment in a relatively 
few occupational categories. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no national statistics 
by age and education which indicate 
the detailed occupations of 17- and 
18-year-old women who have com- 
pleted 4 years of high school. But we 
do know the occupations of 18- and 
19-year-old women employed in 1950 
among whom the average (median) 
education was 12 years of schooling. 
By far the largest categories were 
stenographers, typists, and secretaries 
(146,000) and the “not-elsewhere 
classified” clerical workers (156,000) 
who include general office clerks as 
well as a wide variety of specialized 
office workers such as payroll, statisti- 
cal, and cost clerks. Next in size were 
retail sales women and salesclerks, ex- 
cepting those separately reported as 
insurance, real estate, or other special- 
ized sales women (92,000); waitresses 
and counter workers (52,000); and 
private household workers (50,000). 
Together these five leading occupa- 
tional categories accounted for more 
than half (57%) of the employment 
of all 18- and 19-year-old women. 
Bookkeepers and student professional 
nurses were also substantial groups. 

In the next younger age group 
whose employment in 1950 was re- 
ported separately by the Census— 
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girls 16 and 17 years old—only 11 
per cent had had four years of high 
school. The average (median) edu- 
cation of this group was only 10 years 
of schooling. Largest occupational 
categories for them in 1950 were: re- 
tail sales clerks and saleswomen not 
elsewhere classified (62,000); private 
household workers (47,000); wait- 
resses and counter workers (32,000); 
farm laborers, mostly unpaid family 
workers (26,000); and clerical work- 
ers not elsewhere classified (24,000). 
These five categories accounted for 
nearly two-thirds (63%) of the entire 
group. Stenographers, typists, and 
secretaries (14,000) and apparel and 
other fabricated textile manufacturing 
operatives (10,000) were also sizable 
occupational outlets. These large oc- 
cupational categories of high school 
graduates and drop-outs will continue 
to absorb the majority of the gradu- 
ates and drop-outs of the school year 
1954-55. 

Many others, however, will find 
their places in other occupations; 
among them are telephone operators, 
nurse aides, ticket and travel agents, 
cashiers, office machine operators, 
demonstrators, shoppers, laboratory 
assistants, technicians, wrappers, as- 
semblers, and service representatives. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


There is no cloud on the economic 
horizon to darken the job prospects 
of those who are graduated this year 
as compared with those who com- 
pleted their high school work last 
year. In fact, the Class of 1954-55 
will have a wide variety of choices, 
more than those available before 








World War II, but fewer than those 
available at its peak. For the high 
school freshman of this year, who will 
be graduated in 1958, competition is 
likely to be somewhat keener. Her 
classmates will be more numerous by 
some 12 percent than those of this 
year’s class and there will be an in- 
creasing number of older women re- 
entering the labor market after their 
children are grown. Especially in the 
sales and service fields, the maturity 
and earlier work experience of the 
older group may be preferred to the 
youthfulness and vigor of the young 
graduates. It is also possible that 
more of the 1958 graduates will 
work a little longer before they 
marry; population experts think that 
the unusually high marriage rates of 
the past few years may not continue 
at so high a level. At any rate it is 
best for us to assume that the 1958 
high school graduate will need better 
preparation than her counterpart of 
the last decade and that the general 
pattern of her employment is likely 
to follow today’s—with clerical, sales, 
and service work predominating. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Most young women who are gradu- 
ated in the next few years who have 
the qualifications and training re- 
quired for any one of the larger occu- 
pational categories named above will 
find employment through their own 
associations by utilizing the placement 
services available to them through 
their schools and public employment 
services. Those who seek other types 
of work may need to check not only 
their qualifications but also the avail- 
ability of the work they seek in the 
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community in which they will want 
to work. Those who find they do not 
have the qualifications for the work 
they want to do, or who find that the 
work is not available, will need help in 
revising their plans to select a substi- 
tute occupation. All this, of course, re- 
quires careful planning on the part of 
the individual girl, and with this she 
usually needs some counseling as well 
as an abundance of occupational in- 
formation available through the 
school, the library, or other channels. 
The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the employ- 
ment outlook publications of its Wom- 
en’s Bureau are designed to help in 
this process. Gertrude Forrester’s 
Occupational Pamphlets (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.) and Sarah Splaver’s Occupa- 
tional Books (Biblio Press) are anno- 
tated guides to published information 
on particular occupations. A number 
of colleges and universities, among 
them Indiana, Ohio State, Syracuse 
and Wisconsin Universities, Simmons 
College, and Stephens Junior College, 
have published pamphlets in which 
curricular offerings are related to oc- 
cupations in considerable detail. 


Tue Lonc-Rance VIEw 


In helping those about to graduate 
with the problem of placement in 
suitable work, we can emphasize tak- 
ing a long-range view. Most of these 
young women will ultimately marry; 
many will become full-time home- 
makers during the most productive 
period of their lives. Others will join 
the group of working wives for at least 
a portion of their lives. Still others 
will remain single, or become 


widowed or divorced in the years 
ahead. We often forget that many of 
these husbandless women, too, have 
homemaking responsibilities for oth- 
ers as well as for themselves. 

To help the individual girl prepare 
for her changing and various roles in 
life is not as easy as predicting what 
will happen to large groups of our 
graduates. John Stuart Mill might 
well have applied the adverb “un- 
weariedly” to the assisting counselor 
as well as to the student when he ad- 
vised “Try thyself unweariedly till 
thou findest the highest thing thou art 
capable of doing, faculties and circum- 
stances being duly considered, and 
then do it.” For most women, the 
“highest thing” for many years of 
their lives will be the role of mother. 
For others, it may be teaching or nurs- 
ing, the typing of letters or the keep- 
ing of books, or adding to the comfort 
of others through personal service of 
some kind. Some will find it in a com- 
bination of home duties and a part- 
time or full-time job outside. But 
whatever it is, if their planning and 
our counseling has been successful, it 
should meet the requirements Harry 
Hollingworth described as the ideal 
vocation for a given individual: “one 
which will be within his range of 
capacity; will afford him an occasional 
sense of personal power, accomplish- 
ment .and reserve energy; will pro- 
vide occasional periods of relaxation 
and easy effort; will offer occasional 
tasks stimulating to the maximum his 
available effort and ingenuity; will, 
in its development, provide for effec- 
tive use of the results of mental 
growth and acquired knowledge and 
skill.” 








The Career Conference—A Critical 





Appraisal 


FLORENCE C. MYERS 


After High School—What? What's Ahead For You? What Occupations Are Open 
To You? Do You Know How To Plan Your Career? What Subjects Should you Take? 
Career Day Will Help You! 


Posters with such captions, together 
with exhibits and displays, bulletins, 
announcements, correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, committees, and meetings 
before school, during school, and after 
school, constitute part of the prepara- 
tion for Career Days. Although there 
is variation in the name, programs 
and procedures of all-day career con- 
ferences, their general purpose is to 
bring to the attention of the students 
information about various vocational 
fields by means of guest speakers, dis- 
cussions and exhibits. 

The program usually opens with a 
keynote speaker who gives an over- 
view of the program, states its pur- 
pose and introduces the other speak- 
ers. Following his talk the speakers 
are assigned to separate rooms where 
they meet the students who are in- 
terested, speak to them and if the 
schedule permits, answer their ques- 
tions. Because of the limitations of 
time students can seldom attend more 
than one or two of these meetings 
since they are all in session simul- 
taneously. To be sure, many of the 
schools make every effort to prepare 
the pupils well in advance of career 
day so that their selection of meet- 
ings will not be haphazard. 


If the guidance program is effect- 


tive the vocational interests and needs 

of the students will be fairly well as- 

certained before the career conference 
is held. Through interviews with the 
counselors, courses on occupations, 
group meetings, the use of interest in- 
ventories, occupational check lists, and 
questionnaires, students will have had 
opportunities to think about and often 
to explore vocational possibilities. 

The schools that are satisfied with 
the career conference as a technique 
see these values in it: 

1. Such a conference supplements the 
guidance program by giving the 
students current, realistic informa- 
tion about the world of work. 

2. It stimulates the students to ex- 
plore their vocational interests 
more fully and to seek more in- 
dividual help from their coun- 
selors. 

3. It makes the pupils realize the 
need for selecting their courses 
more intelligently. 

4. It affords them valuable group 
experiences as they serve on the 
various planning committees. 

5. It serves to broaden the horizons 
of the members of the school staff 
as well as those of the pupils. 

6. It is a good public relations me- 
dium for the school because it en- 
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lists the support of the parents 
and other representatives of the 
community. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that if any values are to result from 
career conferences there must be care- 
ful, detailed planning that enlists the 
cooperation of every one concerned. 
The actual procedure for conducting 
the conference will vary from place 
to place. There is no blueprint that 
will serve all the schools. 

The administrators must provide 
effective leadership but the actual de- 
tails of the conference will be worked 
out by the school staff, the students 
and the parents. Nor should the 
alumni be forgotten. Their ideas 
should be sought and wherever possi- 
ble their services as speakers obtained. 
Representatives from all these inter- 
ested groups should serve on any 
planning committees that are set up. 
Some of the larger schools find it 
helpful to organize committees to deal 
with various phases of the career con- 
ference, such as the program, pub- 
licity, exhibits and displays, recording 
and reporting, hospitality and evalua- 
tion. All these committees should be 
coordinated by the chairman of the 
conference who is usually the dean or 
other person in charge of guidance. 

The Program Committee, guided 
by the needs of the students, decides 
on the fields of work to be featured 
and the speakers to be invited. It also 
briefs the speakers and often furnishes 
them with an outline of suggestions. 
The Publicity Committee, with the 
aid of the Art and English Depart- 
ments, provides posters, prepares 
school notices concerning the confer- 
ence and writes releases for the news- 
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papers. The Exhibits Committee ar- 
ranges with the school library for a 
display of books and pamphlets rela- 
tive to the conference. This committee 
may also invite the specific industries 
and professions that will be represent- 
ed to set up exhibits and to provide 
films and demonstrations. 

The Reporting and Recording 
Committee, composed of students in 
the Secretarial Studies Department, 
makes a stenographic record of the 
discussions and questions. Some 
schools provide, in addition, tape re- 
cordings of the meetings. Classes in 
photography or clubs may take pic- 
tures of the career conference in ac- 
tion. The Hospitality Committee is 
responsible for receiving all the guests 
and arranging for their entertainment 
at luncheon, tea or supper depending 
on the plans that have been made. 

The work of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee is one of the most important 
features of the whole conference. If 
the committee functions properly it 
should afford the students, teachers, 
counselors, parents and the guest 
speakers an opportunity to evaluate 
their experiences and to point out the 
merits and limitations of the confer- 
ence. The evaluation may be done by 
questionnaires, discussions and inter- 
views. Such procedures are essential 
if there is to be any follow up in the 
classrooms, the counseling services 
and the parent-school relationships. 

Although some schools can afford 
to be proud of the smooth function- 
ing of their career days, this type of 
conference has its critics who see in it 
many limitations which can _ be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. The results of the career con- 
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ference are not always commen- 
surate with the tremendous ex- 
penditure of time and effort in- 
volved. 

2. Such a meeting is often “restric- 
tive” rather than “broadening” 
because it enables the students to 
attend only one or two meetings. 

3. It is often unrealistic for some stu- 
dents because it may feature only 
the professional, semi-professional 
and business fields. 

4. Because of the limitations of time 
the pupils may get distorted views 
of the occupations that are de- 
scribed. 

5. Sometimes inaccurate, misleading 
information is given. 

6. Asa result of the information that 
is afforded, some young people 
may become more determined 
than ever in adhering to mistaken 
notions about their vocational in- 
terests. 

7. Sometimes the career conference 
takes on the characteristics of a 
“show” or “publicity stunt” that 
has no valid outcomes. 

The advocates of career days will 
say, and rightly so, that some of the 
above criticisms are not inherent in 
career day itself but are rather :the 
result of poor planning and faulty 
procedures. They will contend that 
a well conducted career conference 
should serve as a stimulus to the guid- 
ance program but should never be con- 
sidered a substitute for any of its es- 
sential services. 


An alternative to career day that 
is being used more and more by many 
schools is a carefully planned series of 
meetings on various occupational 
fields addressed by outside speakers. 
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These meetings, which are based on 
the needs and interests of the stu- 
dents, may be spread out over a year 
but they are held at regular intervals. 
A few of them may take place in the 
evening to accommodate the parents. 
Spacing the meetings over a period of 
time enables the students to attend as 
many as they wish, and gives them a 
chance to discuss and evaluate what 
they have learned from one confer- 
ence before they go on the next. 


Since these meetings are spaced 
throughout the year preparations for 
them are devoid of the feverish ac- 
tivity that often characterizes the 
planning for career day. Appropriate 
committees representing the faculty, 
students, parents and graduates can 
be organized, book exhibits and other 
displays can be arranged, films can be 
shown, and discussion groups organ- 
ized whenever they are needed. 

Field trips to industrial concerns, 
places of business, and training in- 
stitutions, relating to the occupational 
areas that will be discussed, can be 
more easily arranged when the meet- 
ings are scheduled over a period of 
time than when they are all concen- 
trated in one day. For example, after 
the meeting on “Nursing as a Career” 
open house days can be planned by 
the neighboring hospitals so that the 
students can really see the nurses at 
work. In one of our large cities an 
Engineers Committee on Student 
Guidance, composed of successful men 
in the field, will send a team of engi- 
neers to a school to discuss the various 
aspects of the field, and will also ar- 
range for meetings outside the school 
with any interested students. 

The value of field trips, if students 
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are properly prepared for them, can- 
not be over estimated. Vicarious ex- 
periences that come from “word pic- 
tures” are usually poor substitutes for 
first hand observations. 

In an effort to extend the applica- 
tion of theory to practice some school 
systems have inaugurated work-study 
programs which enable the students to 
alternate their class periods with work 
experiences. This kind of education 
which makes it possible for young peo- 
ple to relate their class work to the 
problems they encounter on the job 
is realistic and meaningful. 

Whatever methods a school chooses 
to employ in imparting vocational in- 
formation—whether it be through 
conferences, classes on occupations, as- 
semblies, club activities, publications, 
discussion groups or audio visual aids 


—it must keep in mind that students 
often change their vocational choices 
as they mature. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, to afford young 
people accurate, realistic information, 
systematically and regularly, about 
many different kinds of vocational 
opportunities. One day of kaleido- 
scopic consideration of the world of 
work—and that is what most tradi- 
tional career conferences are—will 
offer students little or no assistance 
with their vocational plans. 

The real value of any group meth- 
od of imparting occupational informa- 
tion depends upon whether or not it is 
carefully planned and leads to fur- 
ther exploration and study in terms 
of abilities and interests. Career plan- 
ning is a long range process that is 
aided and facilitated by guided group 
experiences and individual counseling. 





Women’s Education: Vocational or 
Liberal Emphasis? 


KATE H. MUELLER 


Education for all youth of the 
1950’s must be different from the edu- 
cation of the past century, because the 
problems faced by each generation are 
vastly different. Facing these prob- 
lems brings certain noticeable changes 
in the human personality, in our ways 
of thinking, our outlooks and inner 
attitudes, our very self confidence, 
personally and nationally. Every- 
thing we are learning and feeling 
from the experience of living has been 


changing. It is inconceivable that only 
our formal learning in the classroom 
should lag sedately behind. 

We cannot undertake to debate 
these many educational issues, but 
when we turn specifically to the edu- 
cation of women, we might try to 
identify at least our position on the 
liberal-vocational axis. It is surely 
obvious that somehow, somewhere, 
either formally or informally, through 
the schools or other avenues, all youth 
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and especially women, must secure 
some vocational training as well as a 
liberal education. 

This is never an either-or proposi- 
tion, but for each individual student 
it is a lengthy strategy with four 
variables to be considered: 1) the 
minimum of technical training neces- 
sary for any given profession, 2) the 
opportunities for learning on the job, 
3) the estimated number of years the 
young woman will stay on the job, 
and 4) the acceleration rate which 
liberal studies in themselves allow. 
These four must be projected against 
the more pretentious and maximal 
curricula always proposed by the ex- 
perts in any field. When women coun- 
selors have the data to write some such 
feminine prediction equations, they 
will be better able to resist the pull of 
the strongly vocational programs. In 
the meantime, let us at least purge 
ourselves of the sheer snobbery behind 
many of the denouncements and en- 
dorsements, and recognize that voca- 
tional courses in themselves can be 
extensively liberalized and that many 
a course carrying the liberal label has 
actually migrated over to the voca- 
tional side. 

The scholars of the first centuries 
of our Western culture were necessari- 
ly humanists, philosophers, historians, 
poets. The society in which they lived, 
their view of man, and their means of 
exploring both man and society were 
vastly different from our present 
knowledge. The intuitive and ra- 
tionalistic are no longer the only 
methods of understanding man. 
Though still vitally important, poet- 
ry, art, religion, the application of 
logic and reason to dispel ignorance, 


do not stand alone. The humanists 
have been joined by a host of new 
scholars and disciplines, altering the 
older concepts, analyzing by new 
methods the ideologies under which 
earth’s billions of inhabitants in the 
present era are actually living and 
thinking. Major, not to say exclusive 
emphasis on the accumulations of 
other centuries without an equally 
forceful acquaintance with modern so- 
cial science is intellectual stagnation 
for the teacher and intellectual suicide 
for the learner. 

The free man of the ancient world 
spent his time in politics, war, and the 
arts. He was not involved in the 
“vocations,” cultivating the soil, mak- 
ing the shoes and the cloth, turning 
the wheels of transportation. Today 
however, making the shoes is a com- 
plex end-product of much science, 
physical, natural and social. Today 
moreover every citizen must have 
some such vocation, requiring a long 
apprenticeship or careful education. 
But in a democracy he is also con- 
cerned with every other aspect of so- 
cial life: health, politics, war, crime, 
divorce, transportation, the arts, all 
of them demanded of the complete 
citizen. That man has a truly liberal 
education who can move freely among 
these complexities, assume his respon- 
sibilities with sympathetic understand- 
ing and contribute according to his 
opportunities to their solution. 

Contrary to Plato who proclaimed 
that “all useful arts are degrading” 
and to Aristotle who assumed that 
“no free man should be paid for his 
service to the state” everyone is now 
involved in the total mechanism of 
life and no longer aloof from its mer- 
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cenary requirements. That man is 
truly free who comprehends the in- 
tricate labyrinth of social relations; 
that man is truly not free who through 
ignorance or maladjustments is con- 
stantly endeavoring to do the impossi- 
ble, who makes wrong predictions, 
works from false premises, sponsors 
impractical solutions for social ills. 
Freedom consists in being able to do 
what one is capable of doing, what 
one wants to do, without frustration, 
rather than to be thwarted and be- 
wildered by unknown or unforeseen 
forces. In such a concept there is no 
room to despise vocational training 
as it takes its appropriate place in the 
educational hierarchy. 

We do the liberal arts curriculum a 
great injustice when we view it as a 
magic cure-all to be applied univer- 
sally to all Americans at age eighteen. 
It cannot of itself correct all the follies 
which may have been inculcated in 
previous school years, nor can it com- 
pensate for shortcomings in native en- 
dowment or of opportunity. It is not 
a substitute for religion in promoting 
the good life. We have too few schol- 
ars who can teach such a curriculum, 
too few students who have the time 
and motivation to absorb it, too harsh 
an intellectual climate for its encour- 
agement, too slender a budget to fi- 
nance it. But these difficulties only en- 
hance its ultimate values; they do not 
diminish our conviction of its worth 
nor our determination to achieve it. 

What can discourage us is the fail- 
ure of its most sincere advocates to 
modernize their thinking, to free 
themselves of the outworn and to em- 
brace those new aspects of liberal edu- 


cation which are sound and necessary 
for its survival. It is no longer possi- 
ble to equivocate in curriculum mat- 
ters, to hope that other institutions, 
—the church, the family, Girl Scouts, 
extracurricular activities,—will teach 
character and develop personality, to 
wail that accrediting agencies allow 
no time for liberal studies, to deny 
that the liberal arts program is too 
tradition bound to inculcate the intel- 
lectual virtues it claims. The arts cur- 
riculum has embraced too many 
tool courses, quantitative chemistry, 
French phonetics, food preparation 
and meal service, stage lighting and 
make-up. The professional curricula, 
on the other hand, in home economics, 
in education, business, music, have in- 
corporated many of the purely liberal 
and cultural subjects,—food problems 
of the world, Dewey’s philosophy, 
corporation history, counterpoint and 
fugue. Compromise is the only solu- 
tion, compromise so soothing in pros- 
pect, so obvious in retrospect, so bitter 
only in its ruthless immediacy. 
Perhaps it would be better to phrase 
this women’s education question in a 
different manner: what proportion of 
her college time can she afford to give 
to her vocational rather than to her 
general education. The answer, al- 
though somewhat different for each 
freshman, seems to come with amaz- 
ing force and consensus from every 
chapter of her future life. For earn- 
ing, homemaking, leisure, and citizen- 
ship, her success, that is, her substan- 
tial three dimensional success, with 
depth of understanding, breadth of 
perspective, and heights of satisfaction 
demands the truly liberal emphasis. 











The Role of the Guidance 
Counselor in Curriculum 
Development 


SYDNEY V. ROWLAND 


Curriculum development in the 
past has generally been associated with 
committees of teachers working busily 
on the revision of some outline or 
syllabus—the content of some subject 
area such as English or Social Studies, 
with the help of some resource 
person or curriculum consultant in the 
field. The Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, for ex- 
ample, within the past several years 
undertook such a program on the sec- 
ondary level. The values obtained 
from such ventures, in my judgment, 
accrue chiefly to the participants. They 
discuss, they share points of view, ex- 
plore conflicts, resolve differences, are 
stimulated by such sharing, gain new 
understandings. They go home with 
clearer sense of direction or purpose 
and fired with enthusiasm. 

The rest of us receive a committee 
report and an admonition—“This is 
the new course of study.” That is per- 
haps a bit too brutal and pessimistic, 
but still too true. Our response, as 
non-participants, is rather perfunc- 
tory; we do not have the same sense 
of urgency, or importance. 


VIEWS OF THE CURRICULUM 


I want to suggest another approach, 
and for that purpose offer several as- 
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sumptions as basic to our thinking. 

(1) Learning is an active process. 
The school is built about pupils busily 
engaged in learning. 

(2) The teacher’s job, therefore, 
is to set the stage, create the learning 
environment, and guide the activities 
of learners. We are not too well pre- 
pared for this role, and frequently we 
would rather “teach.” 

(3) The product or outcome of 
learning is not knowledge or skill 
merely; it is behavior. We want the 
child to behave differently. Too fre- 
quently we seem to have overlooked 
this in our planning or to have recog- 
nized it rather belatedly. 

(4) The curriculum, then, is not 
the course of study in a given field. It 
is all the experiences through which 
we hope to affect the learner. These 
experiences come in part through the 
nature of the content. But they come 
also through the nature of the teacher 
—the way he thinks, the values he 
cherishes, the way he behaves. The 
teacher then is an element in the cur- 
riculum. 

Teachers today are by no means in 
accord with these assumptions. In 
training, they are usually subject mat- 
ter specialists, impressed each with the 
place of his or her own subject. They 
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are practiced in assigning, testing, 
marking rather than in insight into 
child development, cooperative plan- 
ning, evaluating in terms of progress 
and readiness for next steps, or in 
helping children to evaluate and plan. 

Traditionally, for in-service devel- 
opment we have given the teacher 
subject experts, consultants in special 
fields, curriculum directors or prin- 
cipals, who are very like the teachers, 
only sometimes, perhaps, even more 
specialized. 


CuRRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
ImpLies CHANGES IN TEACHERS 


If these things are true, then the 
job of curriculum improvement is not 
only or primarily to develop teaching 
guides, resource units or other aids; 
it is to change the teacher—to change 
his philosophy, his attitudes and pat- 
tern of values, his understanding of 
the ways children grow and develop, 
his understanding of the needs of chil- 
dren, his understanding of the needs 
of the community; because these 
things determine the way he behaves 
with children and that is a part of the 
learning environment. 

Committees may write, principals 
may demand, experts may show rea- 
sons why, but the teacher himself 
must want change, must actually feel 
comfortable and secure in change— 
because it is the teacher who is the 
creative person, who translates his 
philosophy, his outline, even his text- 
book into learning opportunities with- 
in the classroom for his pupils. And 
without this attitude he may make 
sterile the most modern program. 

That is at least one half the job of 
curriculum development; and for its 


accomplishment, I would suggest that 
we need a new kind of expert, a new 
resource person. 

Not an expert in the language arts, 
or in social studies, or science. There 
is a place for these, I am sure. But we 
need this other expertness more, be- 
cause this is the area too generally 
overlooked in many of our curriculum 
programs. An expert in helping and 
encouraging teachers to behave differ- 
ently, in helping teachers feel a sense 
of urgency and of new purpose, and in 
making teachers more comfortable in 
change. 

Please note, we are not here dis- 
cussing the necessity of improving the 
work of poor teachers. We are talk- 
ing about changing the purpose and 
attitudes and procedures of good 
teachers when we want to effect cur- 
riculum changes. 


Wuer_e Do You ENTER THE 
PICTURE? 


At three points perhaps. In my 
judgment, in this human relations 
job, guidance workers are by prepa- 
ration and by experience the nearest 
approach to this new expertness—the 
readiest (1) to work directly with 
teachers as individuals as you do with 
parents or children, or (2) to serve as 
consultant to the principal or curricu- 
lum director, or (3) perhaps ulti- 
mately to become one or the other 
as opportunity develops. 


You Can Work WITH TEACHERS 


Teachers in-service need to be ori- 
ented in guidance. You are skilled 
now in helping parents and teachers to 
think in terms of-children’s problems, 
needs, desires, to think in terms of 
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helping children evaluate, become 
aware of goals, helping children plan. 
Share these skills with teachers. 


The teacher needs a new under- 
standing of the problem, of the teach- 
er’s role, of the curriculum, of subject 
matter. The teacher needs a new un- 
derstanding of pupils—not as indi- 
viduals on whom one imposes sub- 
ject matter, the learning of lessons, 
but as children with purposes, curiosi- 
ty and boundless energy. Most of us 
were brought up with a different ori- 
entation. And when a few of the 
teachers learn some of these things, 
we tend to take them out of teaching 
and encourage them to become coun- 
selors. 

There is a curious dualism in school 
thinking and organization. We have 
a program of teaching and a program 
of guidance. Teachers teach subjects; 
counselors counsel individuals who 
need help, forgetting that teachers 
and counselors alike should have but 
one end in view, namely, to develop a 
well-adjusted individual, effective as 
a citizen in a democracy and as an 
active member of society. 

But curiously, these two groups be- 
come more and more highly special- 
ized and in a sense rivals for the at- 
tention of the children. Teachers say 
children need Algebra II, Latin, 
American History. Child guidance 
counselors say that children need to 
develop dynamic interests, a feeling 
of adequacy, a sense of belonging and 
of being accepted by one’s peers. 

Guidance people do have a special- 
ized knowledge of the growth and de- 
velopment of children, and if they 
would share it with teachers (assum- 
ing that teachers would welcome the 
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sharing), teachers would no longer 
think of education so exclusively in 
terms of the mastery of fixed subject 
matter. Perhaps we would then not 
go on producing so many problem 
cases for you. 

Teachers have a specialized knowl- 
edge of materials of instruction in 
some fields. If they could translate 
this into experiences which affect 
favorably the development and be- 
havior of children, the counselor 
would be less likely to think in terms 
of a parallel program of education. 
Instead, we find counselors accepting 
the present pattern of curricula as 
though it were hopelessly fixed and 
themselves in some schools teaching 
other supplementary courses in hu- 
man relations, or in elementary psy- 
chology or in family relations or in 
personality development, or in stu- 
dent activities. 

We cannot have one group telling 
us what to teach and another group 
telling us how to make this or some 
other teaching most effective in bring- 
ing about changes in the attitudes and 
behaviors of children. 


You Can WorkK WITH THE STAFF 


Work as a member of the staff; 
identify yourself with the teaching 
staff. Work as a resource consultant 
with the principal; help him become 
aware of the human factors involved 
in curriculum development. 

The easiest way to make such a 
change in me as a teacher is to put me 
in a really good modern school where 
other teachers behave that way and 
where they expect me to also, and in- 
deed are rather surprised if I do not. 
Now practically, we cannot find 
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many really good modern schools— 
what then? It is really embarrassing 
to turn over a new leaf as an indi- 
vidual, particularly in the same situa- 
tion where people who know me will 
wonder how long it will last. But, 
there is some comfort and much reas- 
surance in group development. Ap- 
parently, we must do it together in 
our school as a group, under adequate 
leadership and guidance. Whose guid- 
ance? 

My challenge is to you—as the 
people readiest to furnish some, in- 
deed, much of that leadership. I hope 
I am not overestimating your readi- 
ness, your understanding, your vision, 
your concern for such a major recon- 
struction, and your freedom from con- 
cern to protect your own vested in- 
terests. 

This task—curriculum develop- 
ment—is not the compiling of some 
new course of study in a state com- 
mittee, a city-wide committee, a course 
in social studies or other fields. That 
process is good—but good chiefly for 
the participants who wrestled with 
the problem, fought through the is- 
sues, shared the thinking. Too often, 
the result in the hands of other teach- 
ers is “old stuff,” or “theory,” or “it 
won’t work here,” or “we tried that 
25 years ago and... etc.” 

Perhaps that is right because what 
is needed quite obviously is not a new 
report but a change in ME—well, you 
too—a change in the way I feel about 
children, in the importance I attach 
to this subject, in my interpretation of 
“the minimum essentials,” even—in- 
deed—in what I think schools are for. 

It is a hard job. I do not change 
overnight. Principals, committee chair- 


men, subject matter consultants may 
hope so when they give me a new out- 
line—but I do not. 

But you—you are accustomed to 
working with children, parents, peo- 
ple with problems. You deal with mo- 
tives, you expect your miracles to take 
weeks or months to achieve. You plan 
in terms of a year or more of reori- 
entation. You can help teachers grow. 
You can help teachers to want to aban- 
don old ways, you can help teachers to 
learn, accept, practice new ways, ac- 
cept new goals. 

The teacher perhaps does not want 
to change, is not trained to question 
or see the need for change, is not se- 
cure in change, is not ready, is afraid 
to admit the need for change, is not 
flexible, is indeed hostile to change. 
How do you help teachers to be born 
again? That is your contribution to 
staff meetings and group leadership. 


Peruaps You Witt Be PrRINcIPAL 


Now if you can do all this, with in- 
dividuals and with the group, you 
ought to be principal of the school 
perhaps—and that is my third point. 
I seem to be leading up to the brash 
conclusion that the guidance counselor 
or somebody with a similar point of 
view is and should be a necessary new 
leader in the instruction field, a super- 
vising counselor, a consultant working 
with people with a problem, people 
who are beginning to want to change 
themselves. 

Principals too frequently are accus- 
tomed to demanding, directing, tell- 
ing, ordering, announcing, assigning, 
even threatening directly or in a more 
subtle way. “The board demands,” 
or “The superintendent wants,” “The 
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Parkway says.” You really do not 
educate people that way, and this job 
is really one of the re-education of the 
teachers. 

From some such new kind of prin- 
cipal or coordinator the teacher needs 
help—encouragement, guidance, ma- 
terials, time, support and an assurance 
of security—and protection and de- 
fense when he ventures and encoun- 
ters some of the inevitable failures 
that are involved in a new start. 


Until we teachers can shift our ma- 
jor attention from some special sub- 
ject field in which we have a vested 
interest to the child, you are the only 
staff member to be concerned in pro- 
fessional meetings with the teacher’s 
job of guidance—the teacher’s job of 
helping pupils to change their be- 
havior. You can help teachers de- 
velop this concern. You can help re- 
late or interpret school experiences in 
terms of child behavior—to under- 


stand their own guidance function, and 
to develop not only understanding but 
also techniques. 

I feel personally that this sort of 
resource for staff is so important that 
I venture to add for the distant future 
an extension of your horizon. I be- 
lieve that our schools should be run 
by principals with this kind of expert- 
ness in children and society rather 
than by those who have been promot- 
ed from some narrower expertness in 
a special academic field because of 
some success in management. 

Whether you work as a consultant, 
resource person, instructional super- 
visor or in your guidance counselor 
position as the right hand man of the 
principal or as the principal himself— 
your preparation and present need 
seems to call upon you for a different 
—a more wide-spread, a more influ- 
ential service to teachers and thus to 
boys and girls. 
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Student Readiness —A Foundation 
for Student Guidance 


ROBERT J. DARLING 


This is the story of guidance of, by, 
and for students. It is not a detailed 
or complete story. If, in the presenta- 
tion of the story, the reader realizes 
that students gain a sense of direc- 
tion, learn to understand guidance 
tools they will use, to indicate the 
guidance periods and sources of infor- 
mation they need, and to define the 
role of the teacher, counselor, and 
others, then the reader and writer are 
in communication. This is an account 
of an initial phase of a long-term stu- 
dent learning process. 

Reactions to the program have been 
quixotic. Practical administrators were 
delighted to accept certain outcomes 
as the purposes of the program. They 
praised the program rather than the 
students; they stated that they were 
pleased with results in students’ better 
choices of courses and a decrease in 
number of schedules changed. Yet 
the training staff insisted such out- 
comes were not to be considered as the 
purpose of a Student “Readiness-for- 
Guidance” Program. 


AIMs AND ORIGIN 


However, the purposes of the Stu- 
dent Readiness Program did origi- 
nate with administrators as well as 
counselors, students, and state super- 
visors. Administrators, counselors, 
students, teachers, and parents pre- 
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sented their concern about guidance 
with the familiar “What do I do?” 

A trained staff examined some of 
the following implications of the in- 
terpretation of guidance by the vari- 
ous persons involved. Guidance in the 
junior-senior high school implied (1) 
long-range action from grade seven 
through grade twelve; (2) action 
based on readiness for performance; 
(3) graduated and sequential stages 
of experiences, each stage leading to 
indications of specific action to be car- 
ried out in succeeding stages; (4) ma- 
terials pertinent to the graduated 
stages, prepared to implement the 
purposes of each stage of action. Guid- 
ance services of student accounting, 
counseling, occupational-educational 
information, placement, and follow- 
up would involve students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, counselors at 
a time when those concerned were best 
prepared to use them. Students and 
their parents, as the two groups with 
the least training in guidance, would 
need a training program designed to 
prepare them for guidance action that 
they could carry out. In the early 
phases of developing a school pro- 
gram this training might have to be 
limited to the student group. 

Over a five-year continuum not 
only readiness for performance but 
also action of vocational and educa- 
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tional significance would have to be 
provided. This would involve pro- 
visions for learning to utilize guidance 
concepts, guidance tools, and guidance 
resources and would give students 
practice in a guidance method of self- 
reference. At the close of each year 
the self-reference method should also 
result in indications of next year’s 
guidance action for all groups—stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, counselors, 
administrators, and related agencies 
—and clarification of guidance roles 
in a school program. 


Group dynamics and group therapy 
might be applied. 

It became clear that a five-year pro- 
gram might be initiated through ex- 
periences of a readiness nature, that 
the experiences might contribute to 
succeeding experiences, that they 
might deal with specifics, that the 
self-reference method should be 
learned by students, that the specifics 
dealt with might be determined by 
students, and that different people 
with different school responsibilities 
and skills might contribute to the stu- 
dents’ method of self-reference. 

Such a sequence of guidance experi- 
ences over five years might encompass 
the commonly accepted services of a 
school’s pupil personnel program and 
serve the purposes of counselor train- 
ing, student guidance, teacher educa- 
tion, and parent participation. 


Practices AVOIDED 


After preliminary thinking and in 
the light of the past experiences of 
many counselors, this question arose: 
“Given the opportunity, what would 
you do differently in this program— 
what practices would you like to 


avoid?” Among the practices men- 
tioned were those of exposing students 
(1) “to too much guidance too late,” 
(2) to guidance practices without first 
preparing students for the use of spe- 
cific techniques for specific personal 
purposes, and (3) too concentrated 
courses of sociology and psychology 
at the tail-end of secondary school life. 
Other practices to avoid were (1) the 
involvement of students in guidance 
programs for which they have little 
or no experience or practice in utiliz- 
ing the guidance concepts or tools they 
need and (2) exposure of students to 
guidance practices which are wholly 
developed and directed by counselors 
and provide little or no time for eval- 
uation by the students. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS 


These practices, which counselors 
wished to avoid, served, to some ex- 
tent, as guides in the development of 
the guidance program. A Student 
Readiness Program was placed in the 
eighth grade primarily to serve as a 
first learning experience and to em- 
phasize background concepts, tools, 
and a method of work, which students 
would utilize in the succeeding four 
years of school life. 

All five years of guidance experi- 
ence were called the Developmental 
Guidance Program because it helped 
students identify developmental ex- 
periences available in a given school 
and because the guidance action un- 
dertaken by students was graduated, 
sequential, and specific to themselves. 
It was also developmental in the sense 
that it helped counselors to develop 
guidance skills, administrators to de- 
velop administrative functions in guid- 
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ance, teachers to develop a_pupil- 
teacher guidance relationship, and 
parents to develop a parent-child gui- 
dance relationship. 

Basic to the five years of guidance 
experiences provided in the Guidance 
Developmental Program is a method 
used by students which enables them 
to relate or refer knowledge of human 
dimensions (known to psychology), 
human relations (known to sociol- 
ogy), and human developments 
(known to anthropolgy) to concepts 
of themselves as performers in occu- 
pations, educational institutions, and 
social relationship. This fundamental 
method has been called the Self-Ref- 
erence Method. It is learned in the 
Student Readiness Program and 
evokes a positive reaction of the stu- 
dents to the offerings of the school. 

The purposes of the Student Readi- 
ness Program are limited to the func- 
tions it performs as (1) a training ve- 
hicle for counselors, administrators, 
teachers, and parents, and (2) a 
means of initiating secondary school 
guidance. 

The following delineation of the 
purpose, conditions, and method per- 
tains only to the training of students 
in a self-reference method. 


EpucaTION OF STUDENTS IN THE 
SELF-REFERENCE METHOD 


Purpose: To equip secondary school 
students to carry out their own voca- 
tional, educational, and personal guid- 
ance by enabling them to develop ap- 
propriate conditions and methodology. 

Conditions— 

1. A sense of his vocational signifi- 
cance and a sense of his worth as a 
student 


2. An understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship for learning 

3. The ability to identify and evalu- 
ate school personnel and school 
offerings as aids in personal de- 
velopment 

4. The ability to identify his own 
personal powers 

5. The ability to discover and evalu- 
ate the social usefulness of his 
powers as applied in vocations and 
in schools. 

Methodology: The above condi- 
tions were to be achieved by students 
through their own guidance action, 
which includes: 

1. Acquiring a body of guidance 

knowledge common to all second- 

ary school students 

Establishing a common method of 

identifying educational, vocation- 

al, and personal-social goals and 
of evaluating the reasonableness 
of these goals 

3. Establishing a common method of 
identifying personal powers for 
achieving one’s goals. 

The above purpose, conditions, and 

methods of the Student Readiness 

Program reflect a student-centered 

approach. In order to better effect the 

student-centered approach, principles 
of group leadership and group pro- 
cedure were utilized in the Readiness 

Program. 


bo 


Group PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


Principles of group therapy, of 
group dynamics, and of learning were 
developed to guide group procedures 
through which students could (1) 
identify and learn about human di- 
mensions of occupational and of edu- 
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cational significance, (2) translate hu- 
man dimensions into possible voca- 
tional goals, (3) identify possible 
related training goals and experiences, 
(4) continuously evaluate the reason- 
ableness of such possible occupational 
goals, training goals, and training ex- 
periences in the light of new evidences 
and new experiences which develop 
each year for five years. 

Twenty-eight principles of group 
leadership and group procedure 
served to guide a teacher-counselor in 
his group work with students. The 
following four principles of group 
leadership are typical and are exam- 
ples resulting from recent research un- 
dertaken in the Delaware schools: 

1. The leader provides a setting es- 
sentially permissive and social in 
nature in which the leader has no 
personal investment and refrains 
from making decisions for the 
group. 

2. The leader accepts and reflects 
back to the group all expressions 
without sanction or censure. 

3. The teacher-leader acts as a cata- 
lyst and an arranger of elements 
necessary to specific kinds of group 
action in line with group goals. 

4. The leader structures the situation 
with respect to limits within which 
problems are to be attacked, clari- 
fies the role to be played by the 
adult leader, early orients mem- 
bers to the purposes of the group, 
and suggests informative sources 
to be used by the group. 

The following are examples of 
some seventeen principles which 
served to guide the development of 
procedures employed in the Student 
Readiness Program: 


1. All explanatory materials are 
made available to students when 
they first meet new terms or re- 
quired performance. 

2. Reality testing is provided through 
contact with adults, group mem- 
bers, community institutions and 
agencies. 

3. Group social standards and moral 
codes are developed as the group 
senses the need for effective judg- 
ment and evaluation of its action. 

4. The language and meanings na- 
tive to the group are used as tools 
to effect group procedures. 

5. A group’s action is diagnosed as 
it relates to goals and means of 
reaching goals. 

If students are to learn and to prac- 
tice the self-reference method, adult 
leadership and group procedures 
should enable students to develop a 
decreasing sense of dependence upon 
the leader but, at the same time, uti- 
lize people and agencies as consult- 
ants. Consequently, in the group 
work with students such features as 
diagnosis, clarification of purposes, 
group assignment of task roles, and 
absence of lecturing were typical fea- 
tures designed to increase student in- 
volvement. 


Puases oF Group PROCEDURES 


The Student Readiness Program 
shows four distinct phases of group 
procedures. Phase One is best de- 
scribed as a trial experience in which 
the students became acquainted with 


the aims, procedures, limits, and tools _ 


of the course. Furthermore, Phase 
One was designed to establish a stu- 
dent’s sense of his educational and vo- 
cational significance and a feeling of 
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his worth. He would also feel that 
the course experiences—its aims, tools, 
and procedures—are the most per- 
sonally significant in the school and 
that he can derive personal benefit if 
he takes the “inventory instruments” 
seriously. 

Phase Two utilizes the scientific 
method. It provides practice in mar- 
shalling evidence, in developing hy- 
potheses, and in rejecting or accepting 
formulations on the basis of evidence. 
Specifically, Phase Two equips the 
student with meanings, tools, and pro- 
cedures which enable him to form psy- 
chological concepts of human charac- 
teristics, to identify human character- 
istics as forces in occupations and edu- 
cation, and to relate human character- 
istics to known performance require- 
ments in education and in occupations. 

Phase Three provides students with 
practice in drawing conclusions from 
the experiences of Phase Two. Two 
tabulations of “next steps” to be un- 
dertaken in grade nine include (1) 
school experiences needed (such as 
content courses and extracurricular 
activities) and (2) guidance experi- 
ences needed (such as mechanical ap- 
titude testing, investigation of fifty 
“possible” occupations, and education- 
al counseling). This phase helped ad- 
ministrators and counselors with their 
scheduling and budgeting; has shown 
parents how they may best help their 
children; has served counselors by in- 
dicating specific and sequential stu- 
dent guidance activities as well as 
needs for materials, program time, 
and personal preparation. Depart- 
ments of art, music, homemaking, and 
others have said that students turn to 
them for information and help in line 
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with their new-found purpose and 
sense of direction. 

Phase Four is carried out by the 
counselors rather than the students. 
It is of greater importance to an ad- 
ministrator and to the guidance per- 
sonnel than it is to students. All stu- 
dents in the Readiness Program will 
have investigated several occupations 
as part of their training in the self- 
reference method. Each student will 
then summarize his investigations in 
the form of school and guidance ex- 
periences which he considers as con- 
tributing to his personal development. 
Then the counselor collates all stu- 
dent summary sheets to ascertain the 
major areas of school activities most 
likely to benefit students and all gui- 
dance action that students would un- 
dertake as “next steps.” These indi- 
cations of “experiences needed” assist 
the administrator in understanding 
the requirements entailed in the ninth- 
grade extension of the eighth-grade 
Student Readiness Program. They 
suggest periods needed for group 
guidance and counseling, necessary 
funds and materials, and topics to be 
taken up in staff meetings. 


Types AND UsE or MATERIALS 


The materials or tools used in the 
leighth-grade Readiness Program were 
employed with several purposes: 

1. To cause the student to think of 
himself in terms of his qualities 
and the relationship of his quali- 
ties to occupational and education- 
al performance 

2. To lead to action on the part of 
students—cause the students to 
manipulate . and psychologically 
relate one set of data to another, 
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move about the room from one 
source of information to another, 
and move from one subgroup to 
another 

3. To clarify the meaning of guid- 

ance or social science terms, which 
the student could apply to himself 
as a person; for example, Jogical 
reasoning, emotional stability, ver- 
bal interest, numerical reasoning 
4. To reduce these terms to under- 
standable human_ experiences 
known to the students. 

The following are some typical ma- 
terials and the purposes they serve: 
Inventories—used to originate self- 

reference terms 

An occupational file 

“Description of School Courses”—a 
pamphlet 

College catalogues 

“Description of Apprenticeable 
Trades”—a pamphlet 

“Definitions and Descriptions in Edu- 
cability’—a pamphlet to develop 
means of self-reference terms 

“Film Directory of Inventory Di- 
mensions” 

Miscellaneous booklets, such as Life 
Adjustment Series of Science Re- 
search Associates 

Work sheets for practicing self-ref- 
erence method 

Student balance and planning sheet 
for Phase One 

Student analysis sheet for Phase Two 

Student summary sheet for Phase 
Three. 

The above materials are but a few 
utilized in the Readiness Program. In 
many instances materials had to be de- 
veloped by local counselors and psy- 
chologists. 
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EvIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS 


Thorough evaluation of the Stu- 
dent Readiness Program is being 
made at present. The following ap- 
praisals were obtained in interviews, 
from written reports, and a few ques- 
tionnaires: 

1. Counselors and administrators 
have found that students outline early 
in junior-senior high school a sched- 
ule of personally significant guidance 
actions and curricular experiences, 
which they then undertake in the later 
grades of nine and ten. 

2. Administrators claim that the 
eighth-grade program has helped 
them to “see” and “experience” a 
graduated development of the guid- 
ance program in terms of allotment of 
funds, scheduling, teacher roles, com- 
munity participation, counselor roles, 
and parent participation. Further- 
more, the administrators indicated 
that watching a guidance program un- 
fold step by step and grade by grade 
has contributed to their understand- 
ing of the nature and function of guid- 
ance in an educational setting. 

3. Counselors hard pressed for 
time say that most students learn 
guidance vocabulary and assume ini- 
tiative in carrying out countless guid- 
ance actions that previously consumed 
counselor time. 

4. Counselors now feel they have 
more time to devote to expansion of 
services, more time to devote to com- 
plex counseling cases, and more time 
for personal preparation. 

5. Counselors and administrators 
point out that the program provides 
for the specific use of guidance mate- 
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rials and tools, school courses, and re- 
source people with specific skills at a 
specific time for a specific purpose. 
Furthermore, administrators and 
counselors are particularly pleased 
with the individual method students 
employ to learn about occupations. 
Occupations are studied by the stu- 
dent over a five-year period with ref- 
erence to his specific characteristics. 

6. Administrators prefer a method 
that provides for the study of a specific 
occupational field by an individual 
student rather than a method of pre- 
senting occupations in general to stu- 
dents through a scheduled class. 

7. Administrators in small schools, 
with limited staff and funds, have in- 
dicated that the program, because it 
trains students and teachers in specific 
guidance procedures, has enabled their 
schools to have guidance services they 
could not otherwise afford. 

8. Counselors and administrators 
feel that the program has prevented 
students and their parents from be- 
lieving that “vocational choices” are 
being made in the eighth grade. 

9. Counselors feel that students 
are better equipped through the pro- 
gram to accept counseling relation- 
ships. They feel that students seek 
counseling with greater purpose and 
direction. 

10. Counselors participating in the 
program, without exception, claim 
that students show greater initiative 
and less dependence than formerly. 

11. Counselors have entered grad- 
uate study to obtain knowledge and 
skills they feel would be helpful in 
carrying out the Student Readiness 


Program and the Guidance Develop- 
mental Program. 

12. The number of schools re- 
questing training in the program out- 
strips the facilities and personnel 
available to provide the training. 


13. Counselors feel that students 
quickly and reliably identified per- 
sonal experiences they required such 
as help in developing academic skills, 
in increasing knowledge of their sub- 
jects, in speech and/or hearing ther- 
apy, and psychiartic service. 

14. Students have developed their 
own guidance folders of personal data 
and information. 

15. Counselors, without exception, 
have judged the Student Readiness 
Program to be the student’s program, 
i.e. student-centered. 

16. In schools with limited cur- 
ricula, certain classes which formerly 
had few registrants now have a heavy 
enrollment. No course has shown a 
material loss in student enrollment. 


17. Teachers report that ninth- 
grade students who have taken the 
Readiness Program are “more ma- 
ture” and “purposeful” than previous 
groups. 

18: Counselors of schools to which 
students transfer describe incoming 
students who have had the program 
as more “knowing, mature, and pur- 
poseful in their first year counseling 
relationships.” 

19. Parents who communicate 
with schools report their children as 
“way ahead of them” in thinking and 
in planning possible future experi- 
ences. 











Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Even without the Supreme Court 
decision, The Negro and the Schools 
(1) by Harry S. Ashmore would 
rank as a most timely book: the end- 
ing of segregation gives it especial 
importance. It is the report of a study 
undertaken in 1953 under the aus- 
pices of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, to carry out which 
a staff of more than forty qualified re- 
search scholars was employed. The 
first section gives an historical review 
and a survey of the situation of the 
Negro in regard to education in the 
United States; the second section gives 
statistical data on such points as white 
population and school attendance, Ne- 
gro population and school attendance, 
current expenditures per pupil for 
white and Negro children. This vol- 
ume, deliberately objective and de- 
tached in tone, is the all-over sum- 
mary and interpretation: three forth- 
coming volumes will present the ma- 
terial in greater detail. Here is a 
study of great value to the American 
people as they set about it to develop 
interracial schools. Indeed our school 
system is challenged at every turn 
these days. One of its major prob- 
lems is quantitative—the increase in 
the number of young people of school 
and college-going age and the accom- 
panying shortage of teachers. The 
1954 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report (2) gives the most recent data, 
under four headings,—supply of 
teachers, demand for teachers, analy- 
ses of preparation of elementary 
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school teachers, and occupations of 
1953 college graduates prepared to 
teach, a heading which in itself indi- 
cates that many of those qualified for 
teaching do not practice the profes- 
sion. 

Colleges now are beginning to fore- 
see and even to experience the great 
increase in applicants for admission to 
institutions of higher learning. The 
American Council on Education has 
recently published A Call for Action 
to Meet the Impending Increase im 
College and University Enrollment 
(3). The central article, “A Time for 
Decision in Higher Education” by 
Ronald B. Thompson, gives figures 
on the prospective increase in the col- 
lege age population and the prospec- 
tive decline in the number of college 
instructors through 1970 and there is 
very interesting background discus- 
sion by various persons on the roles 
which different sorts of colleges 
should play. Ralph F. Berdie’s After 
High School—What? (4) has great 
pertinence at this time. It is a report 
of studies carried on by the University 
of Minnesota through interviews with 
a representative sampling of Minne- 
apolis high school seniors and a ques- 
tionnaire filled out by 93% of the 
Minneapolis high school graduates of 
the Class of 1950. The presentation 
and analysis of the data deserves care- 
ful consideration: put in its simplest 
terms, the conclusion of the study is 
that whether or not a high school 
graduate attends college depends in 
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large part on the sort of home from 
which he comes. 

The quantitative problems which 
schools and colleges are facing inevi- 
tably bring as their corollaries qualita- 
tive problems. Can we, in the face of 
this tremendous pressure on our edu- 
cational facilities, maintain and raise 
the quality of our educational pro- 
gram? The Eighteenth Educational 
Conference, held in the fall of 1953, 
devoted itself largely to exploring 
this question, and its proceedings have 
now been published (5) in a volume 
which gives the texts of speeches on 
such assorted but relevant subjects as 
academic freedom, television in edu- 
cation and helping students to make 
wise vocational choice. A very wise 
and witty book is On Education and 
Freedom by Harold Taylor. Here 
the president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, a philosopher by trade, presents 
a number of essays, notable among 
which are observations on the role of 
a college president, communism and 
the colleges, and the education of 
women. Whatever Mr. Taylor dis- 
cusses, his persistent concern is that 
education shall be a matter of quality 
rather than of quantity, a means to the 
discovery and the fulfilling of human 
capacities and talents. This book really 
deserves the well worn epithet of 
“stimulating”: it is a good tonic after 
volumes of relatively conventional 
pronouncements on education. The 
current crop of bicentennials and cen- 
tennials has resulted in a number of 
able and informative histories of 
American colleges. Among the pub- 
lications of Columbia’s 200th anni- 
versary are A History of Barnard (7) 
College by Marian Churchill White 


and A History of Columbia College 
on Morningside (8) which is a col- 
laborative work. The Western Col- 
lege for Women was founded in 1853. 
Its centennial history, but Narka Nel- 
son, has just appeared. These college 
histories will make their most direct 
appeal to alumni, but each of them is 
much more than a memory book for 
old grads. Anyone who is interested 
in the development of higher educa- 
tion in this country will find here 
three case studies of a species, the 
liberal arts college, which has been 
and continues to be perhaps the most 
important and influential of the many 
types of higher institution which have 
appeared in the United States. In 
Academic Procession, (10) Ernest 
Earnest has tried to cover the whole 
collegiate water-front: his book lives 
up to its subtitle, “An Informal His- 
tory of the American College, 1636- 
1953.” It is an entertaining and lively 
account of details of the local and con- 
temporary color of college life. In 
style and manner it inclines to the 
Frederick Lewis Allen school of his- 
torical writing. 


A number of recent publications 
deal with vocational choice. Revised 
Minnesota Occupational Scales (11) 
gives the new version of these scales 
which were originally developed in 
1941 and were used during the war in 
vocational guidance and placement in 
jobs. Robert Shosteck’s Directory of 
Professional Opportunities (12) will 
be a very useful guide for those who 
are completing their professional 
training. It gives median family in- 
come and number of persons per 
10,000 in each of 20 selected occupa- 
tions in almost 200 metropolitan areas. 
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Anyone who wants to know where the 
prospects for an accountant, a lawyer 
or a veterinarian are good can obtain 
valuable clues here. Co-ed’s Job Mar- 
ket, (13) a helpful pamphlet, issued 
by the Associated Women Students of 
the University of Wisconsin, contains 
a colloquial, sensible discussion of the 
choices which “Susie,” an imaginary 
Wisconsin co-ed, has to make on such 
points as marriage and vocational 
preparation. It also contains a sam- 
pling of job opportunities, with salient 
facts about each occupation provided 
by the appropriate professional or- 
ganization or business firm. Concern 
with the theory and practice of our 
correctional institutions has led to the 
publication, by the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Standards and Training of the 
American Prison Association, of Sug- 
gested College Curricula as Prepara- 
tion for Correctional Service (14). 
There is great need for properly 
trained correctional workers and the 
American Prison Society hopes to en- 
courage the development of a group 
of real “correctional officers” quite 
different from “prison guards” old- 
style. Realizing that the capacity of 
even American universities for taking 
on all sorts of special programs has 
limits, they propose a general liberal 
arts program for the first two years, 
and a minimum of specific correctiona| 
courses during the last two years. In 
view of the shortage of clerical work- 
ers, the Women’s Bureau has provid- 
ed a pamphlet on “Older? Women as 
Office Workers (15) which reports 
the gratifying results of training pro- 
grams for middle-aged women which 
have been carried on in New York, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland and Denver. 
There is no lag in the appearance of 


works of guidance for guidance work- 
ers. One which will be of particular 
interest to readers of this journal is 
Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching, (16) edited by Esther 
Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith. The phrase “deeper teaching,” 
taken from a report of the Trustees of 
the Ford Foundation, is not too felici- 
tous as a part of the title. Comparisons 
are notoriously odious, and the first 
reaction of everyone who has seen this 
reviewer’s copy has been “Deeper 
than what? Deeper than the teaching 
done by class-room teachers?” Leav- 
ing the title aside, the book contains a 
collection of essays on topics such as 
“Who Should Go to College Where,” 
“The New Student Arrives at Col- 
lege,” “Campus Government” and 
“Developing Spiritual Insights.” 
Among the contributors are a number 
long active in the affairs of NADW. 
A new textbook for college students 
and handbook for administrators con- 
ducting guidance systems is Guidance 
Services (17) by J. Anthony Hum- 
phreys and Arthur E. Traxler. There 
is a new professional journal in this 
field, The Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology (18) which began publica- 
tion in the winter of 1954. It is edited 
by Gilbert Wrenn and is meant for 
psychologists and personnel workers 
concerned with counseling of clients, 
students, and employees. With school 
athletics out of hand and out of pro- 
portion in many places, the NEA has 
done well to issue at this time the re- 
port of a study initiated in 1951 on 
School Athletics, Problems and Poli- 
cies (19). It contains thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the purposes and practices 
which should characterize a sound and 
valuable program and deserves the 
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serious reading of any administrator 
concerned with these problems. The 
Civil Defense program has been un- 
happily neglected in this country: the 
American people on the whole have 
not taken it seriously. Hence Civil 
Defense and Higher Education, (20) 
a statement by the Committee on Civil 
Defense and Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education, in- 
tended to rouse higher educational in- 
stitutions to their needs and responsi- 
bilities in civil defense. The school 
camping movement, a growing enter- 
prise, is described in a recent pamphlet 
(21) by John Gilliland. His account, 
based on data from forty school camps, 
gives useful detailed information. 

(1) Ashmore, Harry S., The Negro and the 
Schools. With a foreword by Owen J. Roberts. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954. XV, 288 pp. $2.75. 

(2) The 1954 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report. Washington, D. C.: National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, 1954. 53 pp., 50c. 

(3) A Call for Action to Meet the Impend- 
ing Increase in College and University Enroll- 
ment, Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1954. 29 pp. 

(4) Berdie, Ralph F., After High School 
—What? Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. XII, 240 pp. $4.25. 

(5) Traxler, Arthur E., (editor) Strength- 
ening Education at All Levels. A Report of 
the Eighteenth Educational Conference, New 
York City, October 29-30, 1953. Held under 
the Auspices of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau and the American Council on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. ix, 156 pp. $1.50. 

(6) Taylor, Harold, On Education and 
Freedom. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1954, 320 pp. $3.50. 

(7) White, Marian Churchill, A History 
of Barnard College, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. viii, 222 pp. $3.50. 

(8) A History of Columbia College on 
Morningside. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. viii, 284 pp., $4.00. 


(9) Nelson, Narka, The Western College 
for Women, 1853-1953. Oxford, Ohio: West- 
ern College, 1954. xiv, 248 pp. $4.00. 

(10) Earnest, Ernest, Academic Procession. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc. 1953. 368 pp. $4.00. 

(11) Paterson, Donald G., Gerken, C.d’A., 
and Hahn, Milton E. Revised Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales, Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1953. viii, 85 pp. 

(12) Shosteck, Robert, Directory of Profes- 
sional Opportunities. Washington, D. C.: 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1954. 
vi, 81 pp. 75c. 

(1) Co-ed? Job Market. Madison, Wis- 
consin: Associated Women Students, 1953. 47 
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(14) Suggested College Curricula as Prepa- 
ration for Correctional Service. Prepared by 
the Committee on Personnel Standards and 
Training. New York: The American Prison 
Association, 1954. 40 pp. 

(15) “Older? Women as Office Workers. 
Washington, D. C., United States Department 
of Labor, 1953. Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 248, viii, 64 pp., 25c. 

(16) Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Smith, Marg- 
aret Ruth (editors), Student Personnel Work 
as Deeper Teaching. Warper & Brothers, 
1954, xii. 361 pp., $5.00. 

(17) Humphreys, J. Anthony and Traxler, 
Arthur E., Guidance Services. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates 1954. xvii, 438 pp., 
$4.75. 

(18) Journal of Counseling Psychology. 
Vol. I, No. 1, Winter 1954. Room 2, Old 
Armory, Columbus, Ohio, annual subscription 
$6.00. 

(19) School Athletics, Problems and Poli- 
cies. Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association. 
1954. ix,-116 pp. $1.00. 

(20) Civil Defense and Higher Education. 
A statement approved by the Committee on 
Civil Defense and Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1954. 
iv, 15 pp. ~ 

(21) Gilliland, John W. School Camping. 
A Frontier of Curriculum Improvement. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1954. 58 pp., 
75c. 











University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


THE HicuH ScHoo.t CounsELOR 
Wuo Has Hetpep Me Most 


Although there have always been 
certain communities where the col- 
lege dean was in fairly close communi- 
cation with the high school counselor, 
socially or professionally, this has 
been far more the exception than the 
rule. However, there is increasing evi- 
dence that mutual needs are leading to 
better communication through local, 
state, and regional discussions, where 
the reason for meeting is to better un- 
derstand each other’s problems. This 
Spring a very fine and full day con- 
ference was held by the New England 
Regional Deans and Advisers of Girls 
at Clark University. The day was ar- 
ranged to give maximum time to the 
exchange of ideas and suggestions. 
One of the topics seriously discussed 
by the panel and group was how ref- 
erences from high schools can be more 
effective. 

One of the very valuable services 
that a high school counselor performs 
is in acquainting the college with the 
student from her high school. How 
may you as the high school counselor 
be most helpful in this area? Miss Ka- 
tharine Jeffers, Dean, Jackson Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass. writes: 


I have found high school counselors most 
helpful at the time when we are considering 
applications for admission. The one who will 
tell you whether the scholastically able are 
dreary drudges or personally alive is a real 
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friend. Sometimes a girl who has a good high 
school record does badly on college board ex- 
aminations. The counselor can be most helpful 
in making recommendations. 


Several deans mentioned how dis- 
couraging it is to them when a coun- 
selor pushes to get an obviously weak 
student into their respective colleges. 
Miss Hazel M. Lewis, Dean of 
Women, Carleton College, sums this 


up very well: 

High school counselors can be most helpful 
to the college dean in giving a frank and honest 
evaluation of the students’ qualifications for 
work at the college under consideration. This 
means that the counselor should know the 
college, its requirements for entrance and for 
maintaining a good record after enrollment. 
We know that some counselors discourage well 
qualified students from applying for admission 
by telling them that “Carleton is too hard.” 
On the other hand, there are some who go to 
the other extreme in giving us an exaggerated 
picture of the candidate’s qualifications and 
also encouraging relatively weak students to 
apply. Neither of these procedures is in the 
best interest of the student concerned. Another 
kind of constructive information counselors 
could give college deans has to do with back- 
ground factors which would be helpful in 
counseling in college. These may be family 
situations, health, social, or personality factors. 
The more background information we have, 
the more likely we are to do a good job of 
counseling after the student enters college. 
There are two reasons why we so rarely get 
this kind of information: The first is time. 
The second is that counselors somehow feel 


that anything they say which is of a negative | 


sort will be held against the student. 


This latter point, so often brought 
up in conference and committee 
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groups, is one of real concern to both 
the high school and college. The en- 
tire problem of the use and care of 
confidential material is certainly one 
that needs much more consideration 
and clarification on both sides and is 
well worth further discussion. 

At the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Miss Marguerite Shaw, 
Associate Dean of Students, reports 
that the high school counselor is a real 
help to the admissions office. Her di- 
rect contact with the counselors is usu- 
ally in seeking additional information 
on the student to help in counseling 
with him concerning university ad- 
justments. 

I have found the counselors well prepared 
in making frank and honest suggestions of what 
methods work best with him. I have found 
that this continued interest or follow-through 
which we share together about a student, has 
not only helped me to better understand him 
but has given me an unseen assistant in my 


department, when I have needed good advice 
concerning a student problem. 


Miss Myra Herrick, Assistant Dean 
of Women, Northeastern University, 
Boston, and Miss Prudie Moore, As- 
sistant Director of Admissions again 
mention the unfortunate facts that 
some schools send no recommenda- 
tions, others will recommend anyone. 
However they continue: 

We have perhaps a half dozen counselors 
whose recommendations mean more to us 
than records. They know the student, and 
know what he can do. They send us complete 
information covering home conditions, aca- 
demic records, activities, attitudes, ambitions, 
tests. They explain situations; for instance, a 
student might “freeze” on tests, but have ex- 
cellent achievement, perhaps as a result of 
diligent application. These counselors are most 
helpful in supporting scholarship applications; 


some know the financial situation and the 
actual need. 
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There are two techniques used at 
the Ohio State University, according 
to Dean Christine Conaway. 


First, a meeting is held in the late winter. 
High school principals and deans of girls come 
to our campus and interview Ohio State stu- 
dents who were their former students, getting 
ideas from them that they think will be help- 
ful to us. Later at a luncheon, some of us on 
the faculty discuss with the deans the findings 
of these conferences. In this way we have 
been able to find the reactions of our new 
students and through their high school deans 
to get a good interpretation of them. 


This year a new program was 
started through the dean’s office. Dur- 
ing a conversation between the asso- 
ciate dean of women, Miss Kathryn 
Hopwood and one of the high school 
deans of Columbus, both voiced regret 
that the two groups never met. As a 
result, meetings to discuss mutual 
problems were set up for three suc- 
cessive Tuesdays in April and May, 
with the time adjusted to school hours. 
These meetings proved highly suc- 
cessful. “As far as we were concerned, 
we gained considerable insight by 
hearing from the high school deans in 
this area.” 

Mrs. Mary Keating, Adviser of 
Women, University of Akron, wrote 
that she hopes to meet with the coun- 
selors from the high schools in Akron 
this fall, to work on some of the prob- 
lems peculiar to the personnel office 
of a municipal university. 


In the column next January we 
hope to turn the tables and hear from 
the high school counselors. We hope 
that you will take advantage of the 
idea and send in any violent or in- 
spirational reactions that you may 
have to some of these suggestions. 
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The New York City Branch of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion was hostess at the joint breakfast meeting 
of NCAWE and NADW on June 28, 1954 
during the annual convention of the National 
Education Association in New York. The 
guest speaker was M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of 
the College of Home Economics, Syracuse 
University, who described the work of the 
Commission on the Education of Women. 
Greetings were presented by William Jansen, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City; 
Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, President of NCAWE; 
and Mrs, Ellis L. Phillips, first president of 
NADW. Chairman of Arrangements was Ka- 
therine D. Lynch, Acting Director, Bureau 
for Children of Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, New York City Schools. She was as- 
sisted by Florence C. Myers, Administrative 
Assistant, George Washington High School, 
New York City. 

NADW members participating in the NEA 
program in New York included Ruth Strang, 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who served as a dis- 
cussant at a meeting arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education to consider the needs 
of rural children, and as leader of a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Teacher As A Counselor;” 
Ruth Fedder, Assistant Superintendent, Bucks 
County (Pa.) Public Schools, member of the 
same panel; Frances M. Wilson, Director of 
Guidance, New York City Public Schools, who 
was a member of a panel discussion on “E ffec- 
tive Guidance of Children and Youth in To- 
day’s Schools;” and Gladys Carney, Dean of 
Girls, Central High School, Fargo, N. D., who 
served as recorder for the same panel. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of Students, 
Mills College, has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a member of the 
Satte Department’s Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. 

Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of Women at the 
University of Texas, has received a Fulbright 
appointment to the University of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, where she is teaching during the 
1954-55 school year. Dean Gebauer is also 
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connected with the counseling organization of 
the university. 

M. Catharine Evans, Asisstant Dean of Stu- 
dents at the University of Indiana, has ac- 
cepted a two-year appointment for service in 
Israel for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

In February, 1954 Dean M. Eunice Hilton 
of Syracuse University attended the Interna- 
tional Management Conference in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

R. Florence Brinkley, Dean of the Woman’s 
College, Duke University, is president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges for Women. 

Julia Lee Hawkins, Dean of Women at 
Oklahoma College for Women, was cited by 
the 1954 senior class at the College as the 
“outstanding faculty member of the year.” 
Dean Hawkins was presented with a silver cup 
by the class in recognition of the honor at the 
annual cap and gown assembly, May 19, 1954. 

NADW is on a list of organizations saluted 
by Charm magazine for July, 1954 in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Half a Million Women and 
Their Business Clubs.” The article pays rec- 
ognition to many professional women’s organi- 
zations that have made “important contribo- 
tions toward raising professional standards and 
helping women advance in their chosen fields.” 

The Mortar Board Quarterly for May, 
1954 lists three NADW members among it: 
roster of outstanding Mortar Board alumnze: 
Dolores E. Artau, Administrative Counselor, 
University of Georgia; Althea K. Hottel, 
Dean of Women at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Director of the Commission on 
the Education of Women; and Virginia R. 
Kirkbride, Director of Women’s Activities, 
The George Washington University. 

Helene Wilson, Dean of Girls at Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey, Ill., is a mem- 
ber of a study group appointed by the Allerton 
House Conferences on Education. These con- 


ferences are sponsored by several educational * 


groups in Illinois that are concerned with some 
of the issues raised by critics of public educa- 
tion. The group on which Miss Wilson serves 
is making a study of school populations in Illi- 
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nois, collecting data on the mental traits and 
abilities in these populations which are educa- 
tionally significant and to which curricula 
should be geared. 

NADW members who have represented the 
Association at various educational conferences 
and presidential inaugurations during the past 
few months are listed below: 

Pi Lambda Theta Bicentennial Conference, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
March 26 and 27: Florence C. Myers, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, George Washington High 
School, New York City, and Dorothy L. 
Wright, Counselor in the Office of Student 
Life, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

National Conference on Civil Liberties, 
Washington, D. C., March 18-19: Sadie L. 
Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Inauguration of President W. J. L. Wallace 
at West Virginia State College, Institute, W. 
Va., April 9: Willie P. Russell, Dean of Wom- 
en, West Virginia State College. 

NEA Regional Instructional Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 12-15: Mary Wil- 
liamson, Dean of Girls and Vice Principal, 
South St. Paul High School, South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Inauguration of President Albert E. Man- 
ley, Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia, April 
22: Grace Jason Perry, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Spelman College. 

National Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, St. Louis, Mo., April 20-23: Adele 
C. Starbird, Dean of Women, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Centennial Commencement Convocation, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, 
May 24: Helen E. Page, Dean of Women, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Two deans holding the title of “Emeritus” 
have recently been honored. Barton Hall, the 
new women’s dormitory at Illinois State 
Normal University, has been named after O. 
Lillian Barton, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity for many years before her retirement 
in 1943. The University of Wichita has an- 
nounced the creation of the Grace Wilkie 
Scholarship Fund, in honor of Dean Grace 
Wilkie who retired from her position at the 
University in 1953. Income from the fund 
will be devoted to women’s scholarships. 
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Alice M. Hanson, formerly Dean of Wom- 
en at the University of North Dakota, was 
married on May 12, 1954 to Mr. Lloyd L. 
Stowell. The Stowells are living in Mound, 
Minn. 

Victoria L. Larson, formerly with the Guid- 
ance Department in the Evanston (Ill.) Town- 
ship High School, was married on June 26, 
1954 to Mr. Guenther F. Kolb. Mrs. Kolb 
is now dean and teacher of mathematics in the 
new North Chicago High School. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 

Helen S. Moor, Dean of Women, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Hilda A. Davis, Coordinator of Research, 
Governor Bacon Health Center, Delaware 
City, Del. 

Emilie P. Dooley, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence. 

Jane Caton, Dean of Women, West Chester 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Mary Ann Tinsley, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Nellie Macdougall, Dean of Girls, Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. 

Elizabeth Seegar Morris, Activities Coun- 
selor, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Victoria Hann, Dean of Women, Dickinson 


College, Carlisle, Pa. 
NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Alabama Association of Women Deans 
and Advisers drew on the talents of their own 
members for the program of their meeting in 
Birmingham on March 26, 1954. Ola Grace 
Baker, Acting Dean at the University of Ala- 
bama, gave a presentation of a counseling situ- 
ation for college freshmen, and Mrs. Ouida 
Hightower of the Shades Valley High School, 
Birmingham, spoke on “Preparing the High 
School Girl for College Entrance.” The Ala- 
bama Association has recently joined with 
other guidance groups to form the Alabama 
Guidance Association. The President, Dean 
Lucille Garrett of Troy State Teachers Col- 
lege, writes: “We will keep our identity as 
the Alabama Women Deans and Advisers, but 
we feel we will strengthen our program by 
cooperating with this overall organization.” 
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All roads in Southern California converged 
in Hotel del Coronado in San Diego as nearly 
two hundred women gathered at this hospitable 
spot for the biennial conference of the South- 
ern Region of the California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice Principals on March 
12, 13, and 14, 1954. Mrs. Faye Harbison, 
chairman of the Region and Dean of Girls at 
Newport Harbor Union High School, with her 
Executive Board, had arranged a stimulating 
program for the registrants. Dean Mary 
Mendenhall of San Diego State College, who 
spent last year as a Fulbright lecturer at the 
University of Peshawar, Pakistan, spoke at Fri- 
day evening’s dinner on “Pakistan: Persons and 
Places.” She impressed upon her hearers that 
despite the familiar proverb that “East is 
East, and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet,” the East and West are meeting in 
many significant ways. Dean Elsie May 
Smithies of Occidental College gave a stimulat- 
ing report of the objectives and work of the 
Commission on the Education of Women. Dr. 
Mildred Cranston, member of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, discussed the dilemmas and opportu- 
nities of today’s young women and the role 
that education must assume in the guidance 
toward the best. Dr. Harriett Randall of the 
Health Services of the Los Angeles City 
Schools gave some suggestions for helping to 
resolve the emotional tensions of the youth to- 
day. 

Besides the four general meetings, work- 
shops were set up to consider problems of spe- 
cial concern on the four levels of education: 
college and university, junior college, high 
school, and junior high school. The sessions 
closed on Sunday forenoon with an inspiring 
worship service led by Dr. William C. Rust, 
President of California Western University. 

Mrs. Hazel Whedon of Harbor Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, was elected chairman of the 
Southern Region for the next biennium. 

“Women Can Be Dynamite” was the theme 
of the Minnesota Association of Deans and 
Counselors of Women, meeting in Minneapolis 
March 12-13, 1954. The group heard Dr. 
Harriet Blodgett of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, speak on 


“The School’s Role in the Development of 
Mentally Healthy Citizens,” and Judge Betty 
Washburn of the Municipal Court of Minne- 
apolis on “Opportunities for Women.” Two 
panel discussions were included in the pro- 
gram. “White Elephant Problems” were dis- 
cussed by Barbara Mertz, Dean of Women, 
Hamline University; Annie McCradie, Coun- 
selor, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis; 
and Marion Haigh, Counselor in the Johnson 
Junior High School in St. Paul. Another panel 
considered “The Role of the Counselor in As- 
sisting School Administration ;” panel members 
included Gladys Dahlin, Counselor at West 
High School in Minneapolis; Melva Lind, 
Dean of Students at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege; Hazel M. Lewis, Dean of Women at 
Carleton College; Dorothy Olsen, Dean of 
Women, Concordia College; and Gerda Mor- 
tensen, Dean of Women at Augsburg College. 
The meeting closed with a talk by Dean 
Margaret Doty of Macalaster College, who 
spoke on “Europeans are Human, Too.” Lena 
B. Grinley, Counselor in the Austin High 
School, is President of the Association. 

The North Carolina Association of Deans 
of Women met on the campus of the Woman’s 
College of Duke University on March 13, 
1954. A talk on “Drinking in Modern So 
ciety” by Dr. Norbert L. Kelly, Education 
Director of the North Carolina Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Program, was followed by a sym- 
posium on “Controls Through Student Gov- 
ernment,” with Sarah Bain Ward, Dean of 
Women at Atlantic Christian College, as mod- 
erator. Following the luncheon session, a panel 
discussion on men-women relationships wa 
moderated by Mrs. P. B. McCain, Dean of 
Women at Flora MacDonald College. Par- 
ticipants were Dr. Gelolo McHugh, Professor 
of Psychology at Duke; Dr. D. D. Holt, of 
the Methodist College Foundation of North 
Carolina; Mr. Harry Martin of the graduate 
school at the University of North Carolina; 
and Dr. Eleanor B. Easley, a practicing physi- 
cian in Durham. Program Chairman was 


Katherine K. Carmichael, Dean of Women at © 


the University of North Carolina; the Presi- 
dent of the Association is Louise Fleming, 
Dean of Students at Meredith College. 
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Southwest Central—Ruth Schillinger, Dean of Women, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kans. 1955 
Carrie Inmon, Counselor, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 1956 
f Rocky Mountain—Della G. Sealander (Mrs.), Dean, Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver, 
y Colo. 1955 
oe Sallie Payne Morgan, Dean of Women, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
P Colo, 1956 
” South Pacific—Evelyn H. Wright, Dean of Women, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 1955 
> Lesta Joubert, Dean of Girls, Marysville Union High School, Marysville, Calif. 1956 
= North Pacific—Alma M. Pecar, Dean of Girls, Senior High School, Yakima, Wash. 1955 
n, Lulu Holmes, Associate Dean of Students for Women, State College of Wash- 
“ ington, Pullman, Wash. 1956 
At Large—Mabel Barker Murphy (Mrs.), Girls Adviser, Parker High School, Birmingham, Ala. 1955 
S; Sadie M. Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 1956 
“ Membership 
el Chairman—R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, the Woman’s College of Duke University, Durham, N. C. 1956 
\s- Mary Alice Noonan, Dean of Girls, Luther Burbank Vocational School, San Antonio, Texas 1955 
ers Susan B. Hill, Dean of Women, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1956 
: Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1956 
est Tempe E. Allison, Dean of Women, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. 1956 
ad, Revision of the By-Laws 
ol- Chairman—Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 1956 
at Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, East Alton-Wood River Community High School, Wood River, 
Tl. 1956 
ot 5 Margaret Disert, Dean, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1955 
or- 
ge. SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
one Legislative 
whe Chairman—Dorothea Wyatt, Dean of Women, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 1955 
? Pauline Tompkins, Dean of Women, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 1955 
ena Victoria Gross, Dean of Girls, Director of Guidance, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 1955 
igh 


Professional Status of Women in Education 


Chairman—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
eans N. Y. 








- Ethel Dubois, Guidance Director, Woodmere High School, Woodmere, N. Y. 1955 
an ’ & 
= Lillian Johnson, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 1955 
rs, Katherine Jeffers, Dean, Jackson College for Women, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 1955 
So Helen Snyder, Counselor, Elementary-Junior High Schools, Hutchinson, Kans. 1955 
° Eunice C. Roberts, Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of Women’s Educational Pro- 
ong grams, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1955 
Re- 
sym- REPRESENTATIVES 
Gov- National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies 
» of Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 1955 
us 1 ° 7° ° 7 = . -- 
é Elsbeth Melville, University Dean of Women, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1955 
mOu- Dorothy F. Snyder, Associate Dean of Students, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 1956 
xcs Intercollegiate Association of Women Students 
bia Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 1955 
+ 
in 9 y.: _ . ‘ ee , a 
P Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference 
‘ Chairman—Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 1956 
fessor Margaret Peck, Acting Dean of Women, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 1956 
’ & } : : : 
It, of Emily Taylor, Associate Dean of Women, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 1956 
North Liaison Committee with National Student Association 
duate Chairman—Helen B. Schleman Dean of Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 1955 
olina; Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1955 
physi- Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 1956 
1 wai Joint Committee with American College Personnel Association and Association of Student Personnel 
nen at | Administrators on Student Discipline 
Presi Chairman—Isabel Peard, Director of Head Residents and Student Deans, Cornell University, 
hae Ithaca, N. Y. 
-MiNs Doris Crockett, Dean, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 1955 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Divisional Analyst, Division of Admissions, Records and Registrations, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 1955 
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